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THE CORONATION AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH. II 


A PLEA RESUMED 


LL loyal subjects hope, pray and reasonably expect that the ceremony to 

be performed in Westminster Abbey on June 2, 1953, will be the last 

coronation of the twentieth century. Future historians will look back to it 

as a precedent; they will study its symbolism as an expression of the signifi- 

cance that the British monarchy bears for the people of our day. It is there- 

fore important for posterity as well as for ourselves that the ritual shall truly 
reflect the living ideas it is intended to make visible. 

One of the grandest of these ideas is the continuity of English and British 
history, the matchless tradition of freedom slowly broadening down “from 
precedent to precedent” which has created and sustains the people’s loyalty to 
the Throne. The inmost spirit of the social monarchy, the representation of 
the people’s idealized life and faith by a single dedicated person, is the same 
for Elizabeth II as it was for Alfred the Great; and it is vital that this 
immortality of the essence under all the changing outward forms of the 
institution shall be perpetuated in the majestic words and gestures which have 
been hallowed by the memories of a thousand years. But tradition is nothing 
unless it grows; and however true the monarchy remains to the ideals of its 
origin, it would be a poor thing if it had not been gaining fresh riches of 
association in every age of its long history. These things also require to be 
expressed in the coronation of the Queen. 

The great new idea which has never been adequately expressed in the 
coronation is the evolution of the British Empire into a group of independent 
kingdoms, with one associated republic, which are linked together by virtue 
of accepting as the head of their society the wearer of the Crown of Saint 
Edward. The ceremony in which that crown is bestowed is a solemn rededi- 
cation of the people in the person of their Sovereign. If it is to bear that 
meaning, it is clear that “the people” for this purpose are not to be thought of 
as the inhabitants of the island at the heart of which the rite happens to be 
celebrated, but all throughout the globe who regard the Queen’s person as the 
symbol of their unity. The symbol is not primarily political; if it were, there 
might be a good reason for holding a separate coronation in each politically 
separate state of the Commonwealth. The Queen is more truly to be seen as 
the representative of social unity; and since peoples who are ruled by different 
Parliaments and laws may still be members of one great family, it is natural 
that they shall all acknowledge, not merely a single Sovereign, but an in- 
divisible crown. But if that is so, they have a just right, and indeed a duty, to 
share in the conferring of it. 

The problem of the Commonwealth in the coronation, therefore, is to 
harmonize the preservation of the ancient forms, which were crystallized in 
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a kingdom extending only from the Channel to the Tweed, with the expres- 
sion of the equal interest in the monarchy of all the peoples, self-governing or 
dependent, who owe allegiance to the modern Throne. Proposals to this 
end were put forward in the last issue of THE Rounp TaBLE,* and may be 
briefly recapitulated here. They were based on the simple principle of 
maintaining the traditional ceremonies intact—though with two small addi- 
tions to subsidiary elements of them—but varying the persons by whom they 
are performed. 

The first suggestion is that some of the great ceremonial dignities and 
functions of the day, which have hitherto been the exclusive preserve of the 
English peerage, shall be distributed among the Governors General of the 
sovereign realms of the Commonwealth (and, if he wishes, the President of 
the Indian Republic) or their representatives. On the same principle it would 
be reasonable to invite the chief prelates of the Anglican communion overseas 
to assist the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Dean of Westminster in the 
rite itself. 

The second suggestion is that when the Queen changes the Crown of 
Saint Edward for the Imperial State Crown—an action for which no liturgical 
form is now appointed—these representatives of the Commonwealth shall 
take an active part. 

The third suggestion is that after the coronation, when the British peers do 
homage to the enthroned Queen, delegations from the governments of every 
part of the Commonwealth and Empire—United Kingdom, Dominions and 
Colonies—shall make an equivalent act of allegiance. 

The fourth suggestion is that the seats now allotted to the members of the 
United Kingdom House of Commons—who, though they have not like the 
Lords a part in the proceedings, are always invited as spectators—should be 
shared with representatives of all the legislatures in the Commonwealth and 
Empire. 

To adopt these suggestions would obviously be physically impossible if it 
were still thought necessary to summon to the Abbey the whole of the peer- 
age, now more than 800 strong, and their ladies, and the whole of the 625 
members of the House of Commons. Both Houses would have to be reduced 
to representative delegations. In order to compensate them for the curtail- 
ment of their privileges, and also for the sake of restoring a very ancient and 
noble part of the coronation proceedings, it was also suggested that there 
might be a revival of the Enthronementt of the Sovereign by the temporal 
lords in Westminster Hall, the presentation of the Regalia to her by the Dean 
and Prebendaries, and the Procession which would then conduct her to the 
Abbey to be crowned. These stately ceremonies, in which the Commons 
also had a share, and which incidentally enabled the crowds outside the 
Abbey to see the Regalia, were suspended as recently as 1831. The reason 
was solely one of economy, in reaction against the prodigal expenditure 
on the coronation of George IV. But the extravagance then was mainly due 


* No. 168, September 1952, pp. 297 ff. 
t+ The Cape Argus (September 15, 1952) misunderstands this ceremony when it refers 
to “two crownings”’. 
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to the cost of the Banquet. The Enthronement alone would add little to 
the expense, and has a fundamental symbolic importance, preserving as it 


does the memory of the Election by the magnates, now represented by 
Parliament. 


Some Objections Considered 


LTHOUGH there has as yet been no official response to the proposals 
made in THE Rounp TABLE, they have been discussed with a wide 
measure of approval in many parts of the Commonwealth, most notably in 
both Government and Opposition newspapers in Canada. The influential 
Ottawa Journal,* for example, goes so far as to name two distinguished 
Canadian soldiers as candidates for the honour of carrying the Sword of 
State. Friendly attention has been paid by such outstanding United Kingdom 
organs as The Times, The Observer and The Sunday Times, as well as by The 
National and English Review, which has argued from the start on parallel lines 
with THE Rounp TaBLe. Naturally, however, some difficulties have been 
perceived, and not least by critics who warmly sympathize with the primary 
motive of giving the Commonwealth its proper place in the coronation. 

The first difficulty is that of time. It has been objected that it is now much 
too late to make so substantial an alteration in the plans as would be en- 
tailed by the revival of the Enthronement ceremony in Westminster Hall. 
Cumbrous as the machinery has been allowed to become, it is unnecessary 
to take so low a view as this of the competence of the government depart- 
ments concerned. The custom of postponing the coronation until the second 
year of a new reign is of very recent origin. It began with George III, who 
wished to wait till after his marriage, and continued with George IV, who 
hoped to complete his divorce before he was crowned. But George II was 
crowned four months, George I eleven weeks, and Anne six weeks after 
accession; and all three had to arrange not only for the Enthronement in the 
Hall but also for the Banquet with its complicated apparatus of ceremonial 
serjeanties. There are still six months to go before June 2; it is difficult to see 
why, ina matter that involves only local arrangements at Westminster, the 
age of the jet aircraft need be so much more slow-moving than that of the 
stage coach. 

The objection that the proposed resumption of the secular Enthronement 
might put an intolerable strain upon the Queen herself commands instant 
sympathy, but is in fact based largely on a misunderstanding. Her Majesty 
is much younger, and happily enjoys far better health than, for instance, 
the tired matron Queen Anne or the sickly spinster Queen Mary I; and 
there is no record that either of these showed any sign of exhaustion, though 
the earlier Queen went through the ceremony fasting, since she was to receive 
Holy Communion according to the discipline of the Church of Rome. All 
that in fact would be required of Queen Elizabeth would be, for perhaps 
half an hour, to “sitt under clothe of estate in the marble chaire apparreilled 
w* clothes and quisshons of clothe of golde bawdekyn as it apparteigneth” t 

* Leading article, October 14, 1952. 
t The Little Device for the coronation of Henry VII. 
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while various ceremonial movements were performed before her; and then 
to go on foot along a covered* way from the Hall to the west door of the 
Abbey, a distance of perhaps two hundred yards. 

The objection that the RounD TABLE proposals are destructive of ancient 
tradition is, so far as the liturgical forms are concerned, sufficiently answered 
by repeating that there has been no suggestion that one word of the service 
should be altered for the benefit of the Commonwealth. It is believed that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in revising the text, has invited the assistance 
of two liturgical experts who in the past have been most critical of the im- 
poverishment of its content by Archbishop Sancroft, Bishop Compton and 
later adapters. If, as is to be expected, the influence of these two scholars 
tends not towards iconoclastic modernism but to a closer conformity with 
the Liber Regalis and its sources in the recensions of Leofric, Egbert and 
Dunstan, THE RounpD TABLE will be the first to applaud. St. Dunstan, who 
saw King Edgar rowed by six kings of the Northmen on the Dee, would 
hardly have opposed the participation, by the chiefs of nations overseas 


which are subject to the Queen’s sceptre, in the rites designed to do her 
honour. 


Guests of Saint Edward 


HIS line of thought, however, is not entirely dismissed by saying that no 
verbal change has been proposed. The Editor has been in private corre- 
spondence with a friend whose experience in such matters gives great authority 


to his opinions. The following extract from one of the letters is quoted with 
this writer’s consent. 


I am very strongly in favour of substantially increasing the number of seats 
available at the Coronation for people from the Dominions and Colonies. 

I am equally strongly against allotting to them any of the “high ceremonial 
duties” in the actual service. That service was initiated by the English, and has 
for centuries been performed by English priests and Great Officers in an English 
church. It is a Communion Service according to the Liturgy of the Church of 
England. ... 

... After all, we invite distinguished guests to Covent Garden; we give them 
places of honour; but we do not ask them to go on to the stage and sing Tristan 
or Isolde. 


This view is entitled to the respect due not only to a distinguished 
public servant but also to a sympathizer who elsewhere in the same corre- 
spondence has expressed his agreement in principle with the general trend of 
the Rounp TABLE proposals. It is nevertheless necessary to repudiate his 
distinction between hosts and guests as inconsistent with the whole doctrine 
of the Commonwealth for which this review stands. From the days of St. 
Edward the Confessor everything possible has been done to free Westminster 
Abbey from local associations. It stands outside the diocese of London, and 


* In the climate of London the overhead covering could scarcely be dispensed with; 
but it might be of glass. 
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outside the province of Canterbury. The Dean and Chapter are under no 
authority but that of the Sovereign herself; and it surely follows that the 
only distinction of domicile or secular status which is relevant there is between 
those who are and those who are not subjects of the Queen. There must of 
course be a distinction between members and non-members of the Anglican 
communion, though even this is to be regarded as the religion not of the 
forty-one dioceses of England but of the Lambeth Conference. But it is wrong 
in sentiment and wrong even in constitutional theory to say that the English 
contingent in the Abbey are the hosts and those from the oversea Empire are 
the guests. All are in one aspect equally hosts to the visitors from foreign 
countries; all in another aspect are equally guests of St. Edward and the 
Queen. 

The historical records are by no means so uniformly favourable to the 
exclusive rights of the English in the coronation as the distinguished corre- 
spondent just quoted evidently supposes. At first sight it may appear fanciful 
to argue from the precedent of the coronation of King Arthur, before whom 
at his sacring the Kings of Albany, Cornwall, Dyfed and Gwynedd, “to 
whom that right belonged”, carried the ceremonial swords; and it is true that 
Geoffrey of Monmouth,* who tells us this, may have relied upon hearsay 
evidence. His testimony nevertheless goes to show that in the twelfth century, 
the classic age of the feudal system from which these observances derive, 
coronations were regarded as occasions when a King would expect to be 
ceremonially attended by his greatest feudatories from outside his immedi- 
ate domain. The contemporary records fully bear out Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s assumption. The Norman and Angevin princes could not, like 
King Arthur, command the attendance of four vassal kings; and at least one 
of them-—Henry the Young King, son of Henry II—himself carried a sword 
at the coronation of the King of France. But over one monarch beyond their 
boundaries they claimed a certain right—the King of Scots; and, when they 
could induce him to attend, he performed high ceremonial functions at 
the coronation. In 1099 King Edgar was spatharius to William Rufus 
at his crown-wearing, which was a kind of echo, performed at the great 
ecclesiastical feasts, of the coronation proper. The Lord John, brother of 
the King of Scots, held the English earldom of Huntingdon (as a modern 
Australian statesman might hold the dignity of Lord High Constable) and 
carried a sword at the first coronation of Richard Cceur de Lion; at Richard’s 
second coronation, thought necessary after his ransom from captivity, King 
William the Lion performed the like office himself. At the coronation in 1274 
King Alexander ITI “did homage unto King Edward for the realme of 
Scotland, in like maner as other the kings of Scotland before him had doone 
to other kings of England ancestours to this King Edward”. 

Nor was the participation of oversea prelates in the rite itself by any means 
excluded. William I in 1066 was at great pains to maintain that he was being 
crowned as the lawful heir of Edward the Confessor and not as a foreign 

* Quatuor autem reges albanie uidelicet atque cornubie demecie C> uenedocie quorum ius id fuerat 


iiti aureos gladios ferentes ante illum preibant. Geoffrey of Monmouth (ed. Griscom and Jones, 
1929), P. 455+ + Holinshed. 
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conqueror ;* but for the benefit of his Norman followers Geoffrey Bishop of 
Coutances shared with Archbishop Ealdred in the ceremony of presenting 
him to the people. Thereafter the Archbishops of Rouen, primates of Nor- 
mandy, several times assisted the Archbishops of Canterbury in the English 
coronation, and in 1172, when the Young King was crowned a second time 
with his bride at Winchester, the first coronation by the Archbishop of 
York having been held irregular, it was the Archbishop of Rouen who con- 
ducted the whole rite. The acquisition of a new oversea dominion at about 
the same date was marked by the participation of the Archbishop of Dublin 
in the coronation of 1189. 

After the loss of Normandy in 1204 these customs fell into desuetude, 
though right down to the coronation of George III in 1761 two gentlemen in 
antique French dress walked in the Procession as “dukes of Normandy and 
Aquitaine”. The battle of Bannockburn extinguished the hope of extracting 
any further homage from the Kings of Scots. When next England was associated 
by a personal union of crowns with a nation overseas the King was content to 
let Hanover be represented in the coronation by the carrying of its banner in 
the processional entry to the Abbey. It does not seem to have occurred to 
George III and his advisers to invite the outstanding statesmen of Virginia or 
Massachusetts to discharge offices of honour at his coronation, although, 
owing to the unusually long interval he allowed to elapse after his 
accession, there would have been plenty of time to bring them across the 
Atlantic. If the attitude had then prevailed which would have made natural 
such a gesture of courtesy to the King’s oversea subjects, the later history of 
the First British Empire might have been happier for modern British patriots 
to read. 

These are matters of the past, some of them of the remote past; and the 
argument that has been put forward in these pages, for surrounding the 
Queen on her crowning day with a full ceremonial representation of her 
widest dominion, is dictated by concern for the future of the Commonwealth 
of Nations. It has been necessary to discuss these archaic precedents because 
some of the opponents of the RouNpD TABLE proposals have resisted them 
on the ground that they may do violence to dear and ancient traditions. The 
conductors of this review ask their readers to believe that they care as deeply 
as their critics for the storied past of their country, and may even have a com- 
parable acquaintance with its records. They crave indulgence, while remain- 
ing loyal to the spirit, to translate some of the old forms into a modern idiom. 
They believe that the successors of King Arthur’s four vassal kings are 
Queen Elizabeth’s six Governors General, and that the place of King 
Richard’s primates of Normandy and Ireland may be fitly taken by the 
Archbishops of Toronto and Sydney and Cape Town. In proposing these 
adaptations their only motive, which they recognize to be also the motive of 
their opponents, is to do greater honour to the Queen. 


* His title of “Conquaestor” probably meant to contemporaries something more like 
“the Acquirer’’. 





MR. PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’ 


PROSPECTS OF THE NEW REPUBLICANISM “ 


HAT may America, and the rest of the world, expect from General 
Eisenhower’s Administration ? 

First, even though five or six Republican isolationists slid back into the 
Senate on the General’s ample coat-tails, there will not conceivably be a 
major resurgence of isolationism. 

Secondly, there will be a reinvigoration of executive policy which ought 
to be all to the good. We have had a long period of campaign uncertainty 
hanging over policy, we may now have a brief interregnum, but soon new 
and zealous men will be in office and old problems will be re-examined. 

A shift in party responsibility is a thoroughly healthy event in democratic 
government. It is good for those in power and those out of power. And after 
twenty years it is especially refreshing. The refreshment is intensified because 
the latter-day one-sidedness of American politics springs in part from the 
erstwhile Solid South. The Democratic party’s hold on the Solid South was 
not a legitimate political element. It was a sentimental tradition. It rendered 
American political majorities irrational. It set up a huge obstacle over which 
the Republicans always had to clamber. (In the forty years following the 
American Civil War the Democrats had a similar obstacle to surmount in 
the North.) And so, for many reasons, it was inordinately difficult for the 
Republicans to get back into office. Whether they stay in power long now 
depends on their policies. 

The striking fact is that not a single Republican Senator has been in office 
under a Republican President. This is a measure of the party’s inexperience 
with responsibility. In the perpetual opposition, they naturally developed 
neuroses. Responsibility begets restraint, creativeness, and a certain freedom 
from bigotry. There will be some Republicans—and by the operation of the 
miserable system of choosing congressional committee chairmen by seniority 
some of them will have considerable power—who are bitterly narrow. But it 
will be less easy for them to bedevil Administration officials of their own 
party than of the opposite one. Even the redoubtable Senator McCarthy— 
who has waxed great on the cohesiveness of opposition—may well be less 
dangerous with his party in power than out. This is a paradox which we still 
have to prove. But certainly his views will not become the program of a 
responsible Administration, for they would not stand up against factual 
scrutiny. 

General Eisenhower is above all a man of good will. He will have to con- 
ciliate a narrowly divided Congress. During the campaign, he has had to say 
many things which seemed exaggerated and jarring. He has had to keep 
company with some Republicans who are committed to very different 
policies from his. But he has been in a very awkward position. To wage 
effective political warfare against the Truman Administration, which he had 
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served, and to do it with a minimum of seeming inconsistency, was not an 
easy task. 

It was a particularly “informal” campaign. That is to say, the present-day 
techniques of mass communication—television, radio, and train platform 
whistle-stops—called upon the General to deliver many pronouncements 
“off-the-cuff”. Unless a man is a highly skilled parliamentarian, or a trained 
lawyer, this sort of thing is full of pitfalls. General Eisenhower fell into his 
share of them. His staff failed to protect him from some. And on other 
occasions the speeches prepared for him, heated up to campaign temperature, 
turned out to be much too hot. 

In addition, the General’s hastily selected running-mate, Senator Nixon, 
was shown as a considerably more reckless young man than he was described 
to be in this review* three months ago. But over all, there was the difficulty of 
making a sufficiently strong opposition case. The difficulties of unseating a 
strong Democratic Administration—in times of apparent prosperity and 
with as effective a candidate as Governor Stevenson—were also spelled out 
three months ago. 

General Eisenhower faced these difficulties and did his best, which was 
remarkably good for a non-politician. He decided to make the most of the 
Korean issue. And, of course, he used the issues of corruption and Communist 
infiltration up to the hilt. In all these matters, reasoned and sober judgment 
does not make effective campaigning. Was General Eisenhower’s pledge to 
go to Korea to re-examine the position there a case of political demagoguery ? 
His opponents bitterly attacked it as such, but the American people were 
responsive. They are uneasy and frustrated about Korea—as who isn’t ? They 


evidently concluded the General had decided to do something about it, and 
they felt he could do as much as anybody, which of course may not be very 
much. But they were most eager for a new look at the problem, and they had 
confidence in the Eisenhower qualifications. And now President Truman has 
offered the General his private plane, the “Independence”, for the dramatic 
journey to Asia. This pleasant gesture may be the beginning of a bridge across 
the interregnum. 


Inauguration Day 


T should be remarked, however, that with the best of good will it is not 

going to be easy to get any re-examinations of policy very far advanced 
before Inauguration Day, January 20. This date is set by the Constitution. 
The interval between early November and late January is to give the new 
President time to catch his breath from his campaign, to select his Cabinet, and 
to study basic policy analyses. It is scarcely time enough for careful prepara- 
tion—and yet, from the point of view of continuous strong policy, it is 
too much time. And the difficulty with bridges across the interregnum— 
which most of us naturally hope for—is that the incoming President must 
avoid commitments to the continuation of policies which are not his, without 
benefit of advice from his own administrative officers, without all the know- 
ledge that comes from office and responsibility. General Eisenhower may be 


* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 168, September 1952, p. 337. 
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expected to cooperate with the out-going Administration, but he cannot be 
expected to issue any blank cheques. 

To say that the incoming Administration will certainly be a lot better than 
its campaign oratory is to put matters rather cynically. But take the case of 
Mr. John Dulles. Mr. Dulles as an architect of responsible policy was a very 
able diplomat and planner. When entrusted with tasks to perform, he did his 
job very well—all the way from the San Francisco Charter Conference 
through several U.N. sessions and the development of the Pacific treaties. 
But Mr. Dulles as a writer of campaign speeches went off several deep ends. 
If he is made Secretary of State, all the restraints—and information—that 
come with office will bear down upon him. The same may be said for many 
other key figures in the new Administration. 

The Congress will not be easy. Senator Taft’s importance will certainly be 
great—though not so great as if General Eisenhower had been elected by 
a scanty majority. It is not possible to say that Senator Taft or Senator 
McCarthy or any other single man or group provided the decisive margin of 
victory—although many will claim their share. The underlying fact, of 
course, is that General Eisenhower’s own great prestige, the basic weaknesses 
of the Truman Administration and its indifferent leadership in these latter 
days, p/us a very hard-hitting Republican campaign, combined to produce the 
General’s personal landslide. The Republican party had no such triumph. 

And yet Senator Taft and some of his more extreme nationalist associates 
will be a strong group in the Senate. They, too, will be touched with the 
burdens of responsibility. They will have the job of getting programs through 
Congress, rather than blocking them. President-elect Eisenhower will have 
the task of establishing proper liaison channels with Congress. Such links 
have been weak for several years. But the General is nothing if he is not a 
conciliator of powerful men and conflicting interests. He believes in liaison 
and adjustment. He may be counted on to create contacts with the Congress 
that will be stronger and more continuous than ever before. Thus the great 
gap in the American political edifice—the yawning gulf between the Execu- 
tive and the Legislature—may perhaps be bridged more effectively than in the 
past. 

Much will depend on the new Cabinet. There is a good deal of confident 
talk based on American political conventions: Mr. Dulles is expected to be 
Secretary of State; Senator Lodge—a major architect of the Eisenhower 
nomination who was defeated for Senatorial reelection—may become Secre- 
tary of Defense; these are the two major jobs. Governor Dewey prefers to 
remain at the head of his powerful state. Former Governor Stassen might 
become Secretary of Labor. Westerners who helped manage the Eisenhower 
campaign—Senator Carlson of Kansas and Governor Thornton of Colorado 
—might become Secretary of Agriculture and Secretary of the Interior. 
Governor Adams of New Hampshire, who was the General’s personal cam- 
paign manager, might be Secretary of Commerce.* 


* General Eisenhower has since announced that Mr. Charles Erwin Wilson will be 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Stassen Director of the Mutual Security Agency, Mr. E. T. 
Benson Secretary of Agriculture and Mr. Douglas McKay Secretary of the Interior.— Editor. 
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The situation is that General Eisenhower has had a great personal triumph, 
running far ahead of the Republican ticket as a whole. But now he must cope 
with party majorities which are narrowly balanced. For good Congressional 
relations, he needs men around him who are understood and trusted by 
Congress, but he alsoneeds men of large personal talents and national prestige. 
He will have to do some hard thinking, as he rests after the rigors of the 
campaign, and journeys to Korea. 


No Revolution in Policy 


T will soon become apparent, it seems to this observer, that American 

policy internally and toward the world will have been invigorated, but 
not greatly modified. Without disparaging Dean Acheson’s great abilities, 
it is plain reporting to write that he had become the prisoner of his critics. 
His policies have been largely at a standstill for many months. They had lost 
all creativeness, willy-nilly. And the same thing is to be said for most 
domestic policies. Furthermore, the heavy, remorseless power of the military 
establishment—with the continuous rivalry for appropriations between the 
three branches of the service—has come to need cutting back. Nobody 
knows better than General Eisenhower the perils of inter-service rivalry, nor 
the massive wastefulness of military spending. But to clean out the Augean 
stables of military bureaucracy will be no mean task. Such a clean-up could 
save a lot of money. It is in this respect that General Eisenhower’s major 
budgetary savings may be expected. Senator Lodge, the expected Secretary 
of Defense, is hard-minded and hard-working. His qualifications for holding 
the military in line are excellent. 

Mr. Dulles knows the present State Department intimately. He will, no 
doubt, begin at once preparation for future responsibilities. Whether he will 
be available for consultations with Mr. Eden and other Foreign Ministers 
during the U.N. General Assembly session depends on General Eisenhower’s 
willingness to announce the appointment ahead of time, and on President 
Truman and Secretary Acheson, who may or may not be willing to expedite 
the change of authority. The situation is fraught with personal difficulty, but 
with good will and responsibility it could be solved. Only in this way shall 
we be able to minimize the bad effects of many more weeks of waiting. There 
is in sight the possibility of an agreed and constructive overlapping of 
responsibility during these important weeks. At the very least, Mr. Dulles 
ought to be called into consultation with the U.S. Delegation at the U.N. 

Although Mr. Dulles has a number of special views, such as the emphasis 
he placed in General Eisenhower’s mouth concerning the liberation of the 
satellite states, he is also a cautious and reasonable man. The inference that 
he and the President-elect are going to embark upon a truculent and aggres- 
sive diplomatic course is entirely unwarranted. They will re-examine present 
policies. They will undoubtedly initiate revisions and strengthenings. But it 
is not to be expected that they will launch any new challenges. They are men 
of the present military and political alliances: General Eisenhower of the 
N.A.T.O., Mr. Dulles of the Pacific system. But both are deep-believing 
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idealists, and it is certain they will seek to go forward toward greater stability 
and balance in the world. They believe in coexistence. 

In American domestic affairs, the new Administration ought to be able to 
achieve a lot of house-cleaning. Any bureaucratic system gets badly cluttered 
after twenty years. The gee-gaws cannot be swept out over night. But under 
capable and firm-handed administrators many government departments could 
be streamlined and tidied. 

The closely divided Congress is not likely to repeal any social legislation, 
or pass any new measures. The Taft-Hartley Law, regulating labor relations, 
can also be improved but the outcome is certain to be balanced, rather than 
one-sided. Labor’s hope for escaping from regulation will not be achieved, 
but no big new measures of control are in sight. 

In so far as the Democratic Administrations of the past twenty years have 
implied a kind of civil war in American affairs—a conflict between the forces 
of conservatism and of social reform—there is now a full-fledged armistice. 
But such a civil war has been largely dormant for many years. The Adminis- 
tration has been a symbol of reform to conservatives, but it has passed little 
reform legislation since 1938. In its application of present laws, however, 
there can be a great deal of difference between a reforming viewpoint, and 
a stabilizing viewpoint. The latter is now to be expected. 

Of course, American businessmen have been wondering what would 
happen to the economy when the defense program tapers off. There is real 
fear of amajor recession. But several factors will now be present : an economiz- 
ing administration which may be able to cut taxes somewhat and thus 
stimulate business; a political climate which businessmen like; an available 
back-log of purchasing power from savings; a present cutting-back of in- 
ventories and over-production; the chance of domestic public works to take 
up some of the slack. Altogether, it is conceivable that the prophets of a 
serious recession may be as wrong in the coming months as they have been 
in the past. 

An early and important issue will be the question of tariffs. Both presiden- 
tial candidates advocated trade instead of aid. But there will be powerful 
forces opposing any relaxation of tariffs, and such forces usually have in- 
ordinate leverage in Congress. The battle over the extension of the reci- 
procal trade agreement authority may be intense. And yet the logic of trade 
instead of aid is powerful, too. Here, again, much will depend on the lead- 
ership of General Eisenhower and his Administration, and their day-to-day 
working relationship with the key figures in Congress. If he and his associ- 
ates accept and implement the significance of opening the American market 
wider to oversea producers, they may contribute greatly to world economic 
stability. It will require skill and organization to prevent mishaps in Congress. 


Recovery of the Two-Party System 


is perfectly clear that the Republicans would never have returned to 
office under any less popular a figure than General Eisenhower. Senator 
Taft could not possibly have been elected. Several of the more questionable 
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Republican Senators like Messrs. McCarthy (of Wisconsin) and Jenner (of 
Indiana) would have been defeated with any less popular presidential 
nominee. Against these successes for confirmed isolationists is the defeat of 
several other extreme Republicans. Three Democratic internationalists have 
replaced Republican isolationists as Senators from Washington State, 
Montana and Missouri. 

On the whole, therefore, the internationalist majorities of the Senate are 
strengthened, and the sharpest critics are now of the party which controls 
the White House and will be initiating policy. The outlook is encouraging. 

The two-party system is now much more nearly a reality in the southern 
states. This is an historic turning-point. There is now some chance that the 
Republican party, under vigorous personal leadership, can again carry such 
states as Virginia, Florida and Texas. The balance in national political 
control comes much closer by this fact, and healthier government is in 
prospect. 

General Eisenhower, one of the principal agents in the carrying out of 
American obligations for a decade, fitly symbolizes the future. A dynamic, 
internally balanced, responsible Administration may be expected. The Re- 
publicans will regain the morale they have lost by 20 years in the opposition 
wilderness. The Democrats should shed the fat and sleekness of office 
and become lean and diligent again. The cyclical operation of responsible 
government, instinct with the English-speaking peoples and some others, 
has had a remarkable demonstration. No person played a more graceful, 
intelligent, and modest réle than the defeated candidate, Governor Steven- 
son. He has shown his quality under fire, and his place in the future of 
America may well be great. For the time being, as his term of office as 
Governor of Illinois ends this year, he may retire to private life. But he is 
young enough to be an excellently available candidate in 1956. In the years 
between, his experience may add to his attractiveness. In any event, the 
Democrats in no sense regret his nomination and there is a general feeling 
that he did as well as anybody could have done. There is more question over 
President Truman’s vigorous campaign rdle, which may have hurt rather 
than helped the ticket. Mr. Truman is now the victim of partisan fires. The 
cooler analysis of the historians may well show his place to be one of remark- 
able leadership, compound of sound and far-sighted decisions on the great 
issues, and pettiness on small partisan matters. He certainly failed to clean up 
adequately the corrupting dry-rot which crept into the federal bureaucracy. 
But the historians will look harder at such decisions as the use of the atomic 
bomb, the completion of the United Nations, the Truman Plan for Greece 
and Turkey, the European Cooperation Administration, N.A.T.O., the 
Pacific Treaties, and rearmament. These were courageous decisions. 

And now we look forward to a further acceptance of American responsi- 
bilities in a challenging world. 


United States of America, 
November 1952. 





SOVIET IMPERIALISM 
THE TSARS’ COLONIES UNDER COMMUNIST RULE . 


. + + The Council of Peoples’ Commissars has decided to base its work in relation to the 
nationalities of Russia on the following principles: 


1. Equality and sovereignty of the nations of Russia. 


2. The right of the nations of Russia to free self-determination, including the right to 
secede and form independent states .. . 


Declaration of Rights, signed by Lenin and Stalin, November 15, 1917. 


HESE are high-sounding words. When spoken, they were understood to 

be directed to what was then known as the Tsars’ Colonial Empire, the 
establishment of which in Central Asia had been a continuing concern to 
British authority in India. A generation later, pursuing actual policies not 
unlike the outward seeming of the Soviet declaration, Britain has conceded 
a real independence to southern Asia and thereby shattered into fragments a 
tried defence system which has not yet been reconstituted by any other 
authority. There is no doubt that the resultant uncertainty is a contributing 
cause of the lack of direction now so evident over the whole Middle Eastern 
region. There are many elements in all these countries searching for a new 
dynamic, a new promise, and there are not wanting those who believe it can 
be found in some sort of association with the Soviet system. At such a time it 
is vastly important to look behind the liberal screen of Russian pronounce- 
ments and see what are the realities of Soviet government over those Asian 
peoples actually under their control, peoples who were once an integral part 
of the Muslim world. 

In 1951 there appeared a small, but stimulating, comparative study* of the 
Communist and Western Colonial systems, as applied in the Central Asian 
Republics of the U.S.S.R. and in the British Commonwealth. The treatment 
is a little forced, for the certainty soon emerges in the reader’s mind that there 
is no comparison, and only a contrast, between the inspirations and methods 
of the two approaches. But there is much of factual interest to be had from 
the author’s summary of the relevant features of the Soviet constitution and 
Party, as also from her citations of the sayings of the Soviet high priests. Her 
conclusion is that these temper theory to the needs of a practical policy suit- 
able for a sustained imperialist activity. While the whole tone of Mrs. Stahl’s 
work is scrupulously fair, she is driven by the evidence to suggest that the 
humanitarian appeal of the theory, as opposed to the practice, is prompted by 
the impulse in the breast of the historical materialist to adjure other “colonial” 
peoples to burst their bonds and establish a Communist system. 

Good as it is, this book smells of the lamp and does not argue any close 
acquaintance with the sort of raw material on which Soviet indoctrination 


* Kathleen Stahl, British and Soviet Coionial Systems, Faber, London, 1951. 
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has been working in this region. It is true that only a very few informed per- 
sons have been able to traverse any part of Soviet Central Asia, and those 
have either been closely circumscribed or chosen as apt instruments to ex- 
pound official doctrine. But, even so, it should not be impossible to see the 
whole question against an historical perspective of over 1,000 Muslim years 
before the Russian advent, and through eyes accustomed to appraise the 
actions and reactions of peoples of mixed Turkic and Iranian stock such as 
those inhabiting this part of Central Asia. Nor is “the Party” itself composed 
of supermen. A bright illumination on dark places often proceeds from 
statements and admissions so sedulous to propagate the new that they reveal 
the old which they would destroy. 


Muslim Background 


N its expansion the Russian Empire in Tsarist times rolled over and absorbed 

two parts of the world where it came into conflict both with the heirs of 
older civilizations than its own and with inaccessible and warlike tribes able 
to develop a considerable power of resistance. These two were the Caucasus 
with its Trans-Caucasian hinterland, and the Turanian basin (or Turkistan) 
situated between the Caspian and the mountains of the Tienshan, watered 
by the Amu Darya and the Sir Darya (Oxus and Jaxartes). The history of the 
Caucasus is no less revealing than that of Turkistan, but it is here proposed 
to concentrate on the latter, partly because Mrs. Stahl writes in that context, 
but mainly for the reason that, unlike the mosaic of Caucasian peoples, all 
the inhabitants of Soviet Central Asia inherit a Muslim tradition which makes of 
them a Middle Eastern extension into the U.S.S.R. They are, most of them, 
of Turkic and Iranian stock, often mingled, and people of their kind are also 
found in Persia and Afghanistan. In fact Russian Turkistan, as it was once 
called, is a scene of overlap between two ways of life, the old way of the 
Turco-Iranian civilization of Transoxiana, and the new way of Stalinist 
Marxism. From such a meeting there may arise some unexpected offspring. 

There is no space here to give even in outline the course of the history of 
Turkistan from the Arab conquest in the last decade of the seventh century 
to the appearance of the Russians on the northern steppe about 1,000 years 
later. But it should be remarked that this land, once a crucible of empire in 
which the strength of the Oghuz Turks (forerunners of the Seljuks and the 
Ottomans) had been forged just as was the strength of Chingiz Khan and 
Timur in later centuries, depended for its importance on its situation on the 
main caravan highways from East to West. Its decline began with the opening 
of the maritime age,* becoming even more pronounced when the Russian 
domination of Siberia in the early eighteenth century provided a new and safe 
land route from West to East in substitution for the old Silk Road. Once 
famous for a Muslim civilization rivalling Cairo and Cordoba, it relapsed into 
eclipse and isolation. Within the cities of Bukhara and Samarkand a fanatical 
Sunni priesthood, hating equally the Giaour and the Shiah heretics of Persia, 
fulminated from a thousand mosques, and the methods of government were 


* The air age may reverse this tendency. 
c 
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scarcely even medieval. On the steppe there remained fine human material, 
but no equation was worked out between the nomad tribes and the sacerdo- 
talism of the cities at the steppes’ edge. Here was a political vacuum, certain 
to be filled from without—a string of flat-roofed cities, the shell of Timurid 
glories, the haunt of bigotry and dominated by minarets serving alike for 
the execution of criminals and the call to prayer. Recent developments suggest 
that fanaticism and the assassin may be reproducing today in Persia and parts 
of Arabia conditions of bigotry not very unlike what the Russians found in 
Turkistan nearly a century ago. In the Middle East, too, there is today 
something like a vacuum. 
The Tsars 


‘ees about a century the Tsars made no serious attempt to push south from 
Siberia, but, as Russia recovered from the Napoleonic invasion, she 
gradually moved towards the Sir Darya, until in 1853 she controlled the lower 
reaches of the river and its mouth in the Aral, and ten years later arrived at 
the northern oases close to where Tashkent stands. Despite disclaimers by 
the Tsars’ chancelleries the advance was pressed to the capture of Tashkent, 
Samarkand and Khiva in 1865, 1868 and 1873, and it did not stop until 
Bukhara too and the Turkmen tribes succumbed, and the Russians, then on 
the fringe of the Persian and Afghan mountains and along the Oxus, at last 
met with resistance set up by the British power in India. On that line in the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century—the years of Merv, Penjdeh and the 
Pamir demarcations—the balance trembled and swung to rest. On that line 
it still remains. But the power that faces it is for the time gravely weakened. 

The Tsarist conquests were not achieved without many struggles with the 
Kazak Khans of the steppe, the forces of the Emirs, and, fiercest of all, the 
Turkmens at Gék Tepe. These wars of resistance became the theme of a con- 
siderable body of ballad poetry, once praised by the conquerors but now 
frowned on as the product of a bourgeois nationalism. Administratively, the 
effect of the conquests was to bring the larger part of the country, including 
Samarkand and the rich Farghana valley with capital at Kokand, under direct 
Russian rule from Tashkent, but the government compromised with tradition 
to the extent of leaving a truncated Bukhara and Khiva under their princes. 

One aspect of these conquests calls for particular remark. They were 
achieved by methods of the most pitiless violence. The darling of the army, 
a political idol whom it was blasphemy to criticize, was Skobelev, a leader 
in the conquest of Khiva and Kokand and later the general who finally over- 
came the gallant Turkmen resistance at Gdk Tepe. A full account of this 
extraordinary man is given by Curzon,* much of it straight from Skobelev’s 
own mouth. 


I hold it a principle (he said) that in Asia the duration of peace is in direct 
proportion to the slaughter you inflict upon the enemy. Strike hard and keep on 
striking till resistance ends, then form ranks, cease slaughter and be kind to the 
prostrate enemy. 


At Gék Tepe he was as good as his word. The morning found 8,000 


* Lord Curzon, Russia in Ceniral Asia, London, 1889. 
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persons of both sexes and all ages cut down in rows like hay. As Curzon 
remarks, no greater contrast could be imagined to the British method, which 
is to strike a series of taps, to prohibit slaughter, and to abstain no less wholly 
from fraternization. Much might be said on this debate, but one thing is 
clear: the memory of cruelty does not fade. 

Skobelev was a character whom Gibbon would have delighted to portray. 
He rode to battle clad in white, scented and curled, his voice tremulous, his 
eyes blood-shot and gleaming. After a victory, like Alexander, he exclaimed 
against boredom. A general at thirty, he died discreditably in a low haunt at 
thirty-eight. In a prophetic passage Curzon claims him as typical of the Russian 
nation, poised with one foot in the past of Chingiz Khan and another advanc- 
ing into a new world of ideas and action. Indeed Skobelev was not a meteor 
only; he was the lodestar of a creed destined to sway many worshippers. 
Those who made him their god must even then have been troubled by a sense 
of strain, not unlike that atmosphere of anxious adoration which now sur- 
rounds the figures in the Kremlin. 

The Tsars’ governors developed two purposeful policies, important to 
note for their influence on the subsequent history of the Soviet régime. 
They were also the policies which bore most heavily on the indigenous 
populations. The first was a carefully planned displacement of native culti- 
vators, more particularly in the north, by Russian colonists; the second a turn- 
over in the irrigated tracts along the rivers from grain to cotton cultivation. 
These policies set Turkistan in economic tutelage to Russia in the basic matter 
of food-supply, and brought famine on the land when grain imports failed to 
meet the marginal deficiency owing to civil war and the breakdown of commu- 
nications during the Revolution. This happened although the Tsars showed 
much activity in railroad construction—a pioneer activity far greater than 
any displayed by their Soviet successors in this field.* But from top to bottom 
the railroad staff consisted of Russians, and Russians only were employed in 
such industrial concerns, ginning factories for example, as were set going in 
those early days. Thus with Russian peasants on the land, and all services and 
industries in the hands of Russians, there existed at the time of the Revolution 
no indigenous organized peasantry or proletariat of any kind. Meanwhile 
nothing was done to afford the advantages of a Western education to the 
literate or artisan classes, who were left to circulate around the begs and ulema. 
It followed that, when the time came, there were plenty of pious doctors 
learned in the old ways, but very few among the people able to give effect to 
any modern conception of a state. There was no municipal, much less pro- 
vincial, autonomy, no press worth the name, very few intellectuals. With all 
this, that other cement, the system of tribal authority, was fast decaying under 
the impact of war and administration. Finally, although the military tradition 
of the Uzbek and Kazak tribes was second to none, they were in the main 


* The first line, the Central Asian, from the Caspian to Tashkent was completed as 
far as Samarkand in 1888, before the Trans-Siberian was undertaken, The Trans-Aral 
connecting Tashkent direct with the European network was ready in 1905. The Turk-Sib., 
completed by the Soviets with such a fanfare in 1930, was based on Tsarist plans and 
surveys, and very badly laid. 
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excluded from Russian military service, and had therefore no cadres with 
modern military training or equipment. The Russian finger was on every 
control, civil, military, municipal, industrial, agrarian and transport. 

So much insight into Tsarist policies is needed to gain any understanding of 
the pressures to which the peoples of Turkistan have been subjected since the 
Revolution. For, although at the beginning the Soviet successors of the Tsars 
professed to set out on entirely new courses, more and more with the years 
they have trimmed their sails until the Tsars and their governors and generals 
now stand at the bar of Soviet history as executants of an inevitable move- 
ment in world affairs, to be seen by us as the preordained harbingers of the 
Leninist-Stalinist régime. It is not only in Skobelev, or in the policy of 
economic subservience to Great Russia, that there is to be seen in Tsarist 
times a prelude to the Soviet drama; there is also the pathological jealousy 
with which the rulers of Turkistan, whether Emir, Tsar or Soviet, have sought 
to exclude all foreign interest in their Asiatic domains. There was always 
something to conceal, a rebellion, a massacre, a famine, an advance not to be 
avowed. It took the two Revolutions of 1917 to raise the curtain high enough 
to reveal to the outside world a confused scene, fitfully lit by the torches of 
many factions, each struggling against a background of fire and terror to plant 
its own light on the ramparts. A brief glimpse, and the curtain fell again. 


Soviet Reconquest 


nee years passed from the first 1917 Revolution before the victors of the 
second were able to reimpose a semblance of a Russian authority in Central 
Asia. The intervening period of turmoil saw the emergence of Turki national 
reform movements, at first in sympathy with the professions of the new idea 
in the Kremlin, but failing later from inexperience and divided counsels and 
ultimately crushed by the Red Army. City-bred nationalists of a Young 
Bukhara movement sought to combine forces with tribal leaders (the 
Basmachis) in the hills; but the obscurantism of the Emir and his supporting 
clergy, and a diversity of aim and thought between the tribesmen and the 
miinevverler (intellectuals), destroyed any chance of a united resistance. Like 
Mr. Nehru on the North-West Frontier in 1946, the town-bred could not 
understand the tribes, who for their part ridiculed the antics of the politicians. 
This period saw also the dramatic intervention of the Turkish Pashas Jemal 
and Enver, both originally Kremlin envoys, but the first driven by a passion to 
revenge Turkey’s defeat by Britain in the war by stirring revolution in India 
and the second determined on martyrdom ina struggle undertaken in defiance 
of his Soviet masters to realize in Turkistan a pan-Turanian dream. Both failed, 
for they had no powder to keep dry. These years, too, saw a brief intervention 
by a small British force under Malleson at Merv, sent there to forestall an 
expected Turco-German thrust towards India in the final stages of the war. 
The Germans had had a mission in Afghanistan endeavouring to raise the 
North-West Frontier, and the Turks under Enver’s half-brother Nuri had 
captured Baku. Turkistan was in turmoil and full of hungry Austrian 
prisoners of war who had been released. Intervention in defence of India was 
necessary at the time, but undoubtedly increased the dangers and difficulties 
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in which the Tashkent Soviets stood at a moment critical for themselves. It is 
an incident which still rankles and is carefully docketed in Moscow for use 
as occasion serves. 

It is impossible to deny a tribute to the astonishing combination of 
diplomatic ability and ruthlessness in action which in the end ensured the 
Soviet success in Central Asia. Everything seemed against them. The country 
had only been finally conquered by the Tsars thirty years before. It was the 
seat of a fanatical priesthood and the home of warlike tribes. Much of the 
terrain was desert or mountain, and difficult for operations. Only a year 
earlier it had been swept by a bloody revolt against a Tsarist labour conscrip- 
tion decree; railway communications had broken down; famine swept an 
economy geared to cotton; there was the British intervention to protect 
India; the treachery (to the Soviets) of Jemal and Enver; thousands of released 
prisoners of war; and most important of all the isolation of central Asia from 
Moscow by armies of White Russians and Cossacks operating on the Volga 
and in Siberia. How then did the Soviets prevail ? 


Soviet Professions and Practice 


HE October Revolution was scarcely over when there appeared over 
the names of Lenin and Stalin (who had already mounted the colonial 
horse on which he was to ride to the head of the race) the famous Declaration 
of Rights of which an extract is quoted at the head of this article. Three weeks 
later there followed a manifesto addressed to “all toiling Muslims in Russia 
and the East”, adjuring “all those whose mosques and prayer-houses were 
destroyed, and religion and customs trampled upon, to build up their faith 
and customs and to enter on a national life freely and unhindered”. (This 
would read oddly in Pravda today.) It was not surprising that local autono- 
mists believed a Golden Age had dawned. But for whom? 

The same doctrine of liberty, with right of secession, is proclaimed as the 
Soviet gospel for export today. In spite of all that has happened, rebellions, 
suppressions, decimations, purges, the phrase “freedom for colonial peoples” 
remains on Communist lips as an open sesame, promising access to a new 
world where the lion and the lamb lie down together. How can this be? 

The answer begins to appear if we examine the particulars which distin- 
guish Soviet colonial territories from other parts of the world which from 
time to time have been regarded as dependencies. 

The first distinction is that the metropolitan race of Russia—the Great 
Russians—had an absolute majority over all races in the Union;* in 1939 
they made up 58 per cent of the total population. There is an enormous 
preponderance of Europeans over Asians in the Union as a whole, the two 
most important Asian races, Uzbeks and Kazaks, together supplying less 
than 5 per cent of the population. It follows that in an area suitable for 


* 1939 Census (the last). Next come Ukrainians 16°5, White Russians 3:1, Uzbeks 2°8, 
Volga Tatars 2°5, Jews and Kazaks 1:8 each, Azeris, Georgians and Armenians 1-3 per 
cent each. Since then some 22 millions of non-Russians—mainly Europeans—have been 
incorporated in the Union as a result of annexations, so that the Russian percentage of the 
whole may now be about 50. This change does not affect the argument. 
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European colonization there are no such problems as beset the Common- 
wealth in South Africa and Kenya, and France in North Africa. Where there 
is no question of Russians’ being left as a small minority, it is easy for the 
Kremlin to assert, for export, that all men have equal rights. 


The next point is this. Central Asia (and the Caucasus) is part of the same 
continent with European Russia, one passes into the other with easy grada- 
tions of climate. By colonization the Russians are only doing today in Asia 
what they formerly did on the Volga; just as they flooded over and mingled 
with the Tatar population in Europe, so now they gradually pervade the 
Turki population farther east. The process is the easier in that the whole of 
the inhabited portion of Central Asia is possible for European colonization; 
some of it may be rather uncomfortably hot, but none of it is impossible. 
Thus the Russian comes to stay, he is not a sojourner as has been the English- 
man in India, Malaya or tropical Africa. In some parts Russians have com- 
pletely displaced the indigenous peoples; indeed in the vast area of Kazakistan 
taken as a whole the result of colonization and of the violent suppression of 
nomads has been to make the Europeans now equal with the Kazaks in 
number. 

An even more important clue to reality is to be found in the fact that at the 
time of the Revolution there was in Central Asia not only a much diluted 
native peasantry but a complete absence of any organized city proletariat. 
There was indeed a large city population of merchants, craftsmen, labourers 
and religieux, but it was the usual medley, at best following the gild system to 
be found in all bazars. As Stalin* himself said: 


The fact of the matter is that a number of peoples, mainly Turkic peoples, 
about 30 million in all, had not had time to pass through the period of industrial 
capitalism and consequently have no industrial proletariat. 


And two years later: 


The conditions now exist enabling these Republics which possess no proletariat 
to establish with the aid of the Russian proletariat their own centres of industry, 
in order to create in these centres groups of local proletarians who will serve as 
a bridge between the Russian proletarians and the toilers of these Republics. 


This interpenetration of the Turki peoples by a Russian peasantry in the 
country-side, and by a Russian proletariat in the towns and on lines of com- 
munication, supplies the most important light on the realities of the develop- 
ment of Russia’s colonial policy. It is seldom mentioned; indeed Stalin’s 
reference to the bridge-like task of the Russian proletariat is the nearest we 
get to an exposure of the facts. From the beginning these conditions made 
nonsense of the high-sounding phrases of the 1917 Declaration; and ensured 
for Russians a dominating position as permanent settlers with the main stakes, 
urban and rural, in their hands. 

There was no hesitation in the use of Skobelev methods where resistance 
was met. The 1920 Bukhara massacre and destruction by fire of the famous 


* Stalin addressing on March 10, 1921, and April 23, 1923, the roth and 12th Congresses 


of the Communist Party—see his Marxism and the National and Colonial Question, pp. 104 
and 156. 
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library were examples. When the dust settled, the movements for local 
autonomy had been shattered, and the way lay open for the abolition of the 
principalities and the rationalization of the colonial provinces over the whole 
field. This took place in several stages; here it is only possible to record that 
the boundaries of the five constituent Republics which finally emerged in 
1936 were ostensibly fixed in accord with national principle, modified by 
economic considerations. The five are Kazakistan, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, 
Kirghizia and Turkmenia, with a total population in 1939 of some 17 million, 
of whom there remained only about 11 million of indigenous stock. The 
total area is larger than India before partition and more than half the size of 
the U.S.A. These five Republics had superseded the old Tsarist provinces of 
the Steppe Territory and Turkistan plus the states of Bukhara and Khiva. 
Stalin claimed the delimitation of these frontiers as an excellent example of 
how the Soviets can be brought into closer touch with the masses.* The time 
had come, he said, when scattered fragments, previously a field for exploita- 
tory machinations, could be reunited into independent states. 

The map belies him. The territories are twirled and twisted round each 
other like the spokes of a Catherine-wheel. The boundaries do not even 
divide peoples or languages and they cut across irrigation systems. The 
natural unit of the Farghana valley is gerrymandered into three parts, distri- 
buted between Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and Kirghizia. It seems clear that the 
boundaries were fixed with the intention of compelling a degree of central 
direction which denies any measure of local autonomy. Pretty enough on 
a map, these convolutions are evidence of a policy of cantonization, con- 
ceived with the object of confusing ideas of local unity, and bringing the 
disjecta membra under the influence of stronger forces of assimilation from 
without. The impression is strengthened by the development of a language 
policy emphasizing the differences rather than the common factors of the 
various Turkic languages inter se, and forcing them into the mould of a 
Cyrillic alphabet which will facilitate the adoption of Russian words and 
phrases. There is a form of effective centralization proverbially associated 
with the encouragement of local divisions. 


The Soviet Creed and Priesthood 

T remains to see in what way, behind the outward forms, the directors of 

policy were able even in their own minds to reconcile their 1917 profes- 
sions of freedom for all with developments which actually took place. In 
examining such a question it is necessary to look.first for some statement of the 
doctrines conceived as regulating policy—for if any system of thought pro- 
ceeds a priori from first principles, it is this—and then to identify the ministry 
responsible for the execution of that policy. In so doing it is well to bear in 
mind Stalin’s own statement that at the outset she indigenous peoples of Asia 
possessed no proletariat. And it is safest to go for the answer to the Soviet 
sacred books themselves. 

The general principle of the right of secession is not only to be found in 
the 1917 Declaration, but is enshrined in Article 17 of the 1936 Constitution 


* Op. cit., p. 209. 
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of the Union. Let it pass for a liberal aspiration. It has never been suggested 
that any Republic in the Union really possesses the sovereign power entitling 
it, for instance, to be neutral in a war, much less to secede, and local national- 
isms have been crushed by force, but this gets us no nearer to understand- 
ing how this outcome can be seen by any mind as harmonizing with the first 
principle. 

The following citations* from Stalin’s own speeches point the way within 
the shrine: 


Nations have the right to preserve any of their national institutions but that 
does not mean that the Party will not combat and agitate against the pernicious 
institutions of nations. ... On the contrary it is the duty [of the Party] to conduct 
such agitation, and endeavour to influence the will of nations, so that they may 
arrange their affairs in the way which will best suit the interests of the proletariat. 


There are instances when the right of self-determination comes into conflict 
with the other, the higher right. . . . In such cases, this must be said bluntly, 
the right of self-determination cannot and must not serve as an obstacle to the 


exercise by the working-class of its right to dictatorship. The former must give 
way to the latter. 


Proletarian in content and national in form. 


I am referring to the deviation towards local native nationalism, which is at 
times to be observed in the ranks of native Communists, 


Here then is the Doctrine of the Proletariat, overriding the right of self- 
determination and applied to “native nationalists”, who ex hypothesi have 
no proletariat of their own, by a Russian proletariat working through the 
Party. Leaving aside the instruments of enforcement behind the scenes, it is 
hard to think of a series of pronouncements more discouraging to Asian 
patriots, or less in tune with the 1917 Declaration. 

In more recent years this Doctrine of the Proletariat has been reinforced by 
another, directed against another form of “Deviationism” and known to 
Soviet writers as the Conception of the Lesser Evil. + This dogma can be thus 
explained. Oppressive though the Tsarist régime may have been, it was less 
evil than the alternative then open to non-Russian nationalities, namely 
annexation by a rival empire. And oppressive though the Tsarist capitalism 
may have been, it led the annexed peoples away from feudalism through 
capitalism along the only road to socialism, and was therefore a lesser evil 
than a continued independence. This new dogma discredited the now out- 
dated “school of Pokrovsky”’.t (Pokrovsky had put forward the simple thesis 
that the annexation by the Tsars of any non-Russian territory was an absolute 
evil, resistance to which by nationalists was a meritorious revolutionary act.) 
It was an extension backwards into history of the sort of reasoning from first 

* Op. cit., pp. 53, 163, 110, 104. t Voprosy Istorit, November 1951. 

t Russian historian, once recognized as evangelist. For details see Great Soviet 


Encyclopedia (ist edition, now itself withdrawn and discredited), vol. 45, column 856. 
Pokrovsky lived 1868-1932. 
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principles which enabled Stalin in his own time by means of the Doctrine of 
the Proletariat to justify to his satisfaction the crushing of any separatist 
nationalism. Both doctrines are shafts aimed at one target, the native national- 
ists who, if they believed in historical materialism at all, wished to develop it 
within the framework of a national and not a Great Russian consciousness. 
The difference was that the newer doctrine made it no longer even respectable 
to take pride in national resistance to the Tsarist conqueror. Henceforth 
Great Russia in all her incarnations was to be regarded as unassailable, the 
instrument by which the ultimate reality is inevitably to prevail. 

On the actual pressures brought to bear under the five-year plans there is 
no room here to enlarge. Collectivization of land and herds, suppression of 
nomadism, use of the survivors as labour for industry, purges of deviationists, 
all these were to come. The main effort was directed towards integration of 
Central Asia with Russia. Mrs. Stahl has well described the centralizing 
tendencies underlying the constitution, with its quasi-federal central and 
constituent governments, sometimes reminiscent on paper of the constitu- 
tion of the U.S.A. and paying lip-service to liberal principles. But behind the 
Soviets and the Praesidiums of the constitution was always the Party (to 
parody Stalin) unitary in content federal only in form, a solid structure 
bound in the strictest discipline to a central command and controlled from 
the apex at Moscow. It has often been described as a monolith; it is perhaps 
more like a banyan tree whose branches spread from the central trunk and 
return to earth, sending up fresh trunks all of the same species as the central 
trunk, nourished from the centre and killing all other growth in the lands 
which they reach. Party missionaries went forth from this centre to spread the 
gospel and fight nationalism as Stalin had decreed. In such a conflict the local 
nationalists had no chance. The missionary task of the Party was assisted by 
the presence of a Russian peasantry in the country-side and a Russian prole- 
tariat in the towns, both expecting protection against a resurgence of 
indigenous interests. Their aid made it easy to adopt a practice, still common 
in the colonial Councils of Ministers, to put in a Russian as deputy whenever 
it might seem politic to the Party to secure the nominal appointment of an 
Asian as Chairman of any body. The Soviet press today shows how Uzbek 
and Kazak Chairmen of the rank equivalent to Premier of a Republic can 
disappear overnight if in the opinion of Moscow any of their actions should 
appear to be tainted with the poison of separatist thought. 


** Survivalism”’ 


N interesting feature is the official attitude to language, poetry and history, 
and generally to the creative output of the colonial peoples in the 
field of literature and the arts. A succession of eminent Russian scholars, 
Tsarist and Soviet, has dipped deeply in the well of Turcological study, 
ethnic, historical, linguistic and cultural, and the volume of work in Russian 
on such subjects is far greater than the aggregate of research in all other 
languages put together. An immense body of patient scholarship is the result, 
often tendentious but always painstaking. In the field of linguistics it is hard 
for the Anglo-Saxon mind to grasp the esoteric significance attached to such 
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studies by all Russians and indeed most Turks also. In the literary field a con- 
siderable mass of epic and lyric poetry has been copied down and translated 
into Russian. Examples of Kazak, Kirghiz and Uzbek heroic verse will be 
found in a recent English book on the epos,* but the distinguished author has 
to confess having had to work entirely on Russian translations without 
access to the original texts. In fact, outside the Soviet Academies of Science, 
these texts are just not to be obtained, if only for the reason that the minstrels 
are apt to glorify heroes of the resistance and their works are therefore 
banned as being tainted with bourgeois thought. On the other hand, there is 
the fact that versions of this literature, carefully edited, are easily to be had 
in Russian translation and must be read, even in Central Asia, in Russian. 
Almost one might be persuaded that they are the works of Russian poets. 
New publications are subjected to censorship and to a subsequent barrage of 
ptess criticism to make sure they conform with the dogmas laid down. 

The press, central and provincial, is packed with exhortation and diatribe 
on this subject. Writers must cease to idealize brigands or to take delight in 
an outworn past. They must eschew nationalism, forget the beauties of 
nature, stop singing of roses, nightingales and maidens, give no pictures of 
gteybeards who close their eyes to pray. Such themes are foreign to the 
aesthetic tastes of the Soviet people. The heroic labour of miners and 
engineers should supply the inspiration for contemporary literature and the 
arts. And let none forget his big Russian brother and what is due to him. 

This picture is not overpainted; it can be seen by any casual visitor to the 
Soviet gallery. The question it provokes is this. How far has all this pressure 
destroyed the old faith in peoples who for hundreds of years had their own 
pride, their own distinctive civilization, and their own foundations of belief? 

The persistence of the unceasing attack on “‘survivalism” tells its own 
story. It argues that the Soviet critics recognize and fear the existence of 
a national pride not yet subdued. Not many years back the survival of this 
spirit was shown by the 100,000 Turki young men who deserted to the 
Germans in World War II, and fought as volunteers in the hope of liberating 
their homelands from the Soviet yoke. Fortunately for the Allied cause Hitler 
treated them without imagination, gave them no objective, used them cyni- 
cally to serve a short-term German purpose, and dragged them down when 
Germany fell. Cast to and fro between two authoritarian forces, for them the 
end was bitterness. But in those years they proved two things: first that 
they were ready to fight for their freedom as they saw it, and secondly that 
they were still open to the appeal of their faith. For on surrender to the 
Germans they asked at once for religious instructors to be posted to their 
units. 

One of the causes of the downfall and decay of Muslim Turkistan had 
been the prevalence of a rigid and fanatical clericalism, which was out- 
moded even at the time of the Russian conquest. Outside the cities, there was 
to be found indeed even then a freer and less barren tradition on the steppe, 
removed from the baneful influence of the w/ema. This has survived in Turki 


* Sir Maurice Bowra, Heroie Poetry, London, 1952. 
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literature from the Chaghatai of Babur’s Awsobiography* in the sixteenth 
century down to the ballad poetry of today. The Soviet confiscation of 
religious endowments has deprived the old priesthood of worldly influence 
and driven religious feeling inward on itself. As we have seen, there is 
evidence that the spirit itself is not dead and under persecution it may even 
take on a new and more potent meaning. If that is so, no amount of indoctri- 
nation in materialism will exorcize it. In the realm of the spirit creative forces 
seem to emerge at the meeting-places of civilizations, and a new interpretation 
is not impossible among the Turkic races. Those that follow us could then 
say that the inert mass of stratified ritual and bigotry for which Islam stood in 
Transoxiana before the Russians came needed the violence of the encounter 
with Communism to rouse it to the height of a spiritual reaction. The resur- 
rection is won only at the cost of a descent into hell. 

There is still time for the Muslim neighbours of Soviet Russia to ponder all 
these things. The other road is that taken by China. 


* Twice translated into English, by Erskine and Leyden in the early nineteenth century, 
by Mrs. Beveridge in 1922. First Moghul Emperor of India. 
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ANGLO-PERSIAN RELATIONS SINCE 1946 


HE present study aims at considering the history of Britain’s relations 

with Persia since the end of the Second World War and at throwing some 
light on the causes of the deplorable state of those relations during the years 
1951 and 1952. 

It will probably be conceded that the establishment and maintenance of 
good relations between two States normally postulates the existence on both 
sides of broadly mutual interests and of strong, stable and efficient régimes 
ort governments which recognize those interests. Provided this condition is 
fulfilled, the quality of the relations will clearly be affected by other factors 
such as diplomatic representation, commercial dealings, public opinion, the 
attitude of other countries and, to a smaller degree, by affinities, or the 
reverse, of race, culture and national character. 

The existence of mutual interests is seldom denied either in Britain or in 
Persia, but the essential condition of a strong, stable and efficient government 
has been completely lacking in Persia since the abdication of Riza Shah, 
during whose reign Anglo-Persian relations approached more closely to the 
normal than at any other time. It is in the light of British and Persian 
reaction to this state of affairs that the course of relations between the two 
countries during the past seven years must be examined. 

At the end of the war, the difficulties which beset the establishment of a 
strong Persian Government and thus of good relations with Britain were 
formidable. The passing of a despotic but relatively efficient government 
had been immediately followed by four years of occupation by foreign troops, 
during which it was manifestly impossible for the Persians to collect their 
political senses. Before the occupation was over the Soviet Government’s 
intention of doing away with Persian independence, by detaching Azerbaijan 
and by widespread subversion, had become obvious. During 1946 it was 
difficult to see in which direction Persia was heading. The Government was 
led by Qavam-us-Saltaneh, a veteran statesman and a member of the pro- 
pertied classes who, however, seemed at first intent on placating Russia 
and for a time included three members of the Tudeh Party in his Cabinet. 
The press poured forth streams of abuse against the British Government and 
the Oil Company, in whose installations a general strike was organized in 
July. Azerbaijan was in revolt and so shortly were the Qashgai in Fars, insti- 
gated, it was said, by the British. 

In these unpropitious circumstances, largely induced by the Russians in 
a fertile soil of inarticulate discontent, it is hard to see what action Britain 
could take beyond protecting her legitimate interests, which included the 
denial of Persia to Soviet domination, by such means as lay at her disposal. 
Strong protests were made to the Persian Government and statements were 
made in Parliament, which combined warnings with assurances of goodwill 
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for the Persian people; an Indian brigade was sent to Basra and warships to 
the Shatt-al-Arab; and arrangements were made to counter Soviet propa- 
ganda. These steps, coupled with the Qashgai revolt, seemed to have the 
effect of convincing the Prime Minister that his policy of placating the 
Russians, a “policy of balance” as he preferred to call it, was unworkable. 
He began to act with great astuteness; with strong moral support from 
Britain and the U.S.A. he achieved the liberation of Azerbaijan and during 
1947 the long-postponed elections were completed. Meanwhile he apparently 
deluded the Russians, smarting from their failure in Azerbaijan, into thinking 
that he would somehow engineer the ratification by the Majlis of the Qavam- 
Sadchikov agreement for the Soviet exploitation of the northern oil. 

By comparison with the turmoil of 1946, the following year was quiet, and 
Britain was to some extent able to take stock of the political position. The 
Shah, who had secured most of the credit for the liberation of Azerbaijan, 
appeared to be popular; the Government, although neither competent, except 
for the Prime Minister, nor popular, seemed to be firmly established; the 
Tudeh party had lost much of its support; finally, public opinion, in so far as 
such a thing can be said to exist in Persia, from being markedly pro-Soviet 
appeared to have become pro-Western and even pro-British. But to those 
familiar with Persian history these agreeable developments seemed transitory 
and perhaps ominous; the Government was unrepresentative and selfish; 
there was no spirit of cohesion in the country; and there were strong, if 
inarticulate, undercurrents of discontent. Nevertheless, while the threat of 
the signed, but still unratified, Qavam-Sadchikov agreement remained, the 
very independence of Persia hung in the balance and the only sensible policy 
was to support a government whose head was, with all his shortcomings, 
a political realist. 

No sooner was the Soviet Oil Agreement rejected by the Majlis in October 
1947 than Qavam’s enemies combined against him. The opposition was not 
organized by a party and much of it, including that of the Shah, was on 
personal grounds. There was, however, a considerable body of sincere 
political opinion which, while it admitted Qavam’s skill in diplomacy, 
regarded him as a reactionary who had no interest in the welfare of the 
people. In December of the same year he failed by a narrow majority to 
obtain the necessary vote of confidence and was thereupon succeeded by a 
series of Prime Ministers who may have appeared less reactionary, but proved 
themselves unable to govern in the interests of anyone but the propertied 
classes. As far as Britain was concerned, the essential requirement of a strong 
and efficient government, with which to establish normal good relations, 
remained unfulfilled. 


Social Environment of Diplomacy 


HERE has recently been an increasing tendency to attribute the unsatis- 
factory state of our relations with certain Middle Eastern countries, and 
with Persia in particular, to the failure of British representatives to deal with 
the right people. It is claimed that diplomatists and others continued to con- 
fine their attentions to the reactionary ruling classes long after these had 
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ceased to have any real significance. This criticism presupposes two possibili- 
ties: that more progressive and representative elements could have been 
identified and cultivated, and that it is these elements who are now seizing or 
will eventually seize power. These suppositions, which are often the result 
of short visits to the Middle East, or of long-distance conjecture, require 
careful consideration. 

Up to the Second World War, Britain’s opportunities for observing and 
influencing social and political trends in different parts of the Middle East had 
varied considerably. With Egypt her association was of very long standing, 
but had been vitiated by various circumstances; the mandatory system had 
given her a commanding position in Iraq, Palestine and Jordan; with Arabia 
her association was small, but closer than that of any other country; with 
Ethiopia and the Levant States she had little connexion. Only with Persia did 
her relations approach the normal, and here too, in spite of the independent 
policy and anti-foreign attitude of Riza Shah, they were affected by the 
presence of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and of consulates at many key 
points, which never fell below eight in number. 

British contacts with the people of the countries where the extent of re- 
presentation and influence made such contacts possible were affected by 
various considerations. British policy envisaged the gradual adoption by 
Middle Eastern countries of Western forms of government, and it seemed 
natural that such governments should be formed from the “enlightened” 
elements of the population, which in the sense of literacy nowhere exceeded 
20 per cent except in the Levant, which was outside British influence. These 
elements were at first made up almost exclusively of members of the pro- 
pertied classes and came to be regarded as “the ruling class”. 

After the Second World War, political and social changes came thick and 
fast. With the exception of the Sudan, the former Italian colonies on the Red 
Sea littoral and certain territories on the Arabian coast, the whole of the 
Middle East became divided up into independent States. All these States are 
now represented abroad and the majority of them have governments and 
armed forces, so-called political parties and newspapers, all on the Western 
model. Western dress and articles of luxury, the cinema and the radio are all 
common in the larger cities; and there has been a great development in air 
communication. Since, however, there has been no perceptible increase in 
popular education the great mass of the people have remained unaffected by 
these Western innovations. In spite of the apparently democratic form of 
modern Middle Eastern governments, the bonds of sympathy and under- 
standing between governments and the governed are, if anything, less than 
they were in patriarchal or colonial times. 

During and since the Second World War, British representation in the 
countries of the Middle East greatly increased. Not only were embassies and 
legations established for the first time in the newly constituted States, but the 
staffs of previously existing missions were considerably enlarged. This was 
partly due to the apparent desire of Middle Eastern governments to develop 
politically, commercially, militarily and, in some instances, culturally and 
socially, on Western lines. New commercial and planning projects called for 
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large commercial secretariats; the number of service attachés was increased; 
the appearance of labour problems, and of trade unions, needed Labour 
Attachés to study them; publicity or information required Information 
Officers, sometimes with considerable staffs; and a new organization, the 
British Council, not part of the Foreign Service, but sponsored by the Foreign 
Office, was concerned with projecting British culture. Thus the number of 
British employees in the British Embassy in Tehran rose from under twenty 
in 1939 to over sixty in 1950. This latter figure excluded the staff of the 
British Council and of the nine consulates in various parts of Persia. 

It will perhaps be agreed that until the Persian people had shown some 
positive signs of wishing to cast in their lot with the West, rather than with 
the East, it was useless and dangerous for Britain to attempt to displace the 
ruling class by refusing to deal with it. But it may be thought that once these 
signs had appeared and had been quickly followed by the repudiation of the 
most prominent throw-back to the “bad old times” in the person of Qavam, 
Britain, with her extensive (and expensive) representation in Persia, ought 
to have done more to promote the growth of democracy, and thus of strong 
and efficient government. An estimate of the possibilities of such action 
requires some understanding of the state of post-war Persian society. 


Influence of the Court 


URING the sixteen years of Riza Shah’s dictatorship the fundamental 
structure of Persian society underwent little modification. Once he had 
finally abandoned the idea of a republic, he made no alteration in the Consti- 
tution beyond that required by the change of dynasty. Since, however, he was 
intent on removing any possible source of opposition, he effected a change in 
the relative importance of the different elements of society. Thus, the Court 
became all powerful and the armed forces, from being disorganized and 
largely ineffective, became the Court’s chosen instrument. On the other hand, 
the religious body, which had for centuries wielded great influence, was shorn 
of most of its power. The tribes, which had constituted a perennial menace to 
the central government, were to a great extent disarmed and brought under 
control. Political groups, in so far as they existed, were drilled into subser- 
vience. But the rich, provided they did not aspire to influence, remained rich, 
and the poor remained poor. There was not enough time for the sumptuary 
and educational reforms to bring about any levelling of the classes. 
Constitutional monarchy, as understood in the West, has never operated 
in Persia. Although the monarch has seldom assumed the direct control of 
affairs exercised by Riza Shah, the influence of the Court has usually been 
extensive and the imperial fiat has generally commanded respect in the past. 
The Shah’s private life and morals had traditionally been a matter of in- 
difference to his subjects and Riza Shah’s predecessors had taken no steps to 
set an example of family life. Riza Shah instituted considerable, though care- 
fully controlled, publicity of the Royal Family, over whom, however, he 
maintained complete authority. When he abdicated Persia was confronted 
with an entirely new phenomenon: a Court consisting of a young monarch 
and a number of young brothers and sisters, all of whom had had a Western 
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education and acquired Western tastes. Older influence was confined to the 
Queen Mother; there were no uncles or aunts who could have filled the rdle 
of respected mentor, and no equivalent of Baron Stockmar. As a family and 
as individuals, the Persian Royal Family were no worse than thousands of 
modern Western families. Much of their so-called interference in public 
affairs was probably actuated by genuine interest, as well as by misunderstand- 
ing of the role which the Court could or should perform in the new Persia. 
The absence in the Shah himself of his father’s personality and the presence 
of his father’s main fault, jealousy, were grave drawbacks, which might, how- 
ever, have been less harmful if he and his Court had been subjected to proper 
tutelage. Left to itself, the Court did not fit into Persian society as a whole, 
a fact which was not appreciated by many Western diplomatists who, until 
recently, regarded the Western and “enlightened” outlook of the Court as 
the most hopeful feature in the troubled state of Persia. The extent to which 


this misunderstanding affected the course of events will be considered 
presently. 


The Army 


HE armed forces, which virtually owed their existence to Riza Shah, 

remained loyal to, and closely associated with, the Throne, in spite of 
the severe loss in morale and efficiency which followed the British and 
Soviet occupation. After the liberation of Azerbaijan, morale rose once again, 
and the former degree of efficiency was largely restored under the able admini- 
stration of General Razmara, with some assistance from the American 
Military Mission. Although unpopular and widely criticized for its inter- 
ference in politics and local administration and as being a symbol of dictator- 
ship, the Army, as the only disciplined force in the country, was the mainstay 
of Persia’s internal security during the dangerous post-war years. Without 
it the country would have relapsed into chaos long ago. 

Although the Army was frequently used as an instrument of high policy, 
particularly in such matters as elections, there was little, if any, meddling in 
politics by individual officers. Any such tendency was rigorously suppressed 
by Riza Shah, and this tradition seems to have been maintained. There 
were strict orders against association with foreigners by any but a few 
selected senior officers. 

In spite of occasional reports to the contrary, the mullas, or religious body, 
have not regained any semblance of their former influence or authority in 
matters of state. In Persia there has been no Islamic revival, and beyond a 
small amount of preaching on modern themes in Tehran mosques and on the 
radio, there has been no move on the part of the mullas to modernize them- 
selves or their teaching. Nevertheless, Islam still retains its prestige among 
the masses and this has lent some weight to the political influence wielded by 
Dr. Musaddiq’s principal propaganda agent Abul Qasim Kashani, a religious 
functionary of whose sincerity and piety most educated Persians are pro- 
foundly sceptical. Even so, the effect of Kashani’s propaganda has been 
largely confined to the Tehran mob. Elsewhere, and particularly in the more 
genuinely religious atmosphere of the holy city of Meshed, it has been 
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received with a mixture of indifference and apprehension. The extent to 
which the murder of Hazhir and Razmara can be attributed to widespread 
religious prejudice is still doubtful. The assassins were probably real religious 
fanatics whose feelings had been worked upon by political promoters. 

Following on the decline in the discipline and efficiency of the Army both 
during and immediately after the war, there were some signs that the tribal 
menace might return. But after the reorganization of the Army by General 
Razmara it again receded. Although the tribal element accounts for nearly 
a quarter of the population, it nowadays has little effect on politics. But a con- 
tinuance of ineffectual government, and more particularly any new relaxation 
of army discipline and control, would inevitably result in extensive tribal 
lawlessness amounting to complete anarchy. 


The Rise of Parties 


ik was in the political field that the passing of the dictatorship produced 
the greatest change. Riza Shah had not countenanced any form of political 
grouping. No sooner had he disappeared than the pent-up feelings of 
Persian politicians found expression in innumerable parties, or rather cliques 
grouped around influential persons. All these had programmes packed with 
political jargon and scarcely differing from each other, one or more party 
newspapers and a fund of talk, much of it plausible and ingenious. But with 
one exception, they were unorganized, and were seldom prepared to make 
any personal sacrifice. The exception was the Tudeh party, which only took 
shape as an organized and efficient instrument when it came under Soviet 
control. Most of the personal political cliques were accustomed, as a matter 
of routine, to approach foreign missions for support in their “struggle against 
Communism”, but it often transpired that by support they meant assistance 
in obtaining lucrative government appointments. Governments, it must be 
understood, were not drawn from any one political group, but merely from 
such supporters of the Prime Minister as were acceptable to the Shah. 

Another new development was the appearance of trade unions, to the 
formation of which Riza Shah had been steadily opposed. The first union was 
affiliated to the Tudeh party. In opposition to this, was a union formed under 
the auspices of the Court. Smaller, but more genuine, unions also grew up and 
were bitterly opposed by both the others. 

The remaining elements of Persian society took little part in affairs of state 
because they were principally concerned with earning their living in circum- 
stances of varying difficulty. They avoided politics, and were consequently 
less in the limelight and less accessible to foreigners. They included junior 
government officials, small traders, the professional classes, artisans and the 
peasants. The effect on their lives of dictatorship and its passing had been 
relatively small, and, except for the more affluent members of the professional 
classes, they had hardly felt the impact of Westernization. For these reasons, 
their state of mind, although “backward” in the Western sense, has probably 
remained more practical and less confused, and it is therefore a pity that they 
have had so little say in government, and that the West knows so little 
of them. Contact with them is admittedly difficult, and the best source of 
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information, modern Persian imaginative writing, has, apart from short and 
unrepresentative excerpts, never been translated. The novels and stories of 
such writers as Mas’ud, Hidayat, Hijaziand Jamalzade may not be greatlitera- 
ture, but they are certainly a most interesting reflection of Persian middle 
and lower class life and thought. 


British Policy in the Middle East 


O the above survey of contemporary society, brief and inadequate as it is, 

must be added some observations on the post-war position of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. Although it can scarcely be regarded as a part of 
Persian society, this great enterprise has played an important part in the 
economic and political life of the country. Enumeration and examination of 
the claims and counterclaims of the Company and the Persian Government 
which have arisen out of the current controversy are outside the scope of this 
article; but certain broad considerations must be mentioned. The position of 
the Company as it stood in 1939 had been legalized in 1933 by an agreement 
with the strongest, most efficient and most independent government which 
Persia had known for many generations. That the great war-time expansion 
of its activities and profits required some adjustment in Persia’s favour was 
from the first admitted by the Company, which took the initiative in negotia- 
tions culminating in the Supplemental Agreement of 1949. This agreement 
was “‘talked out” in the Majlis and never ratified. Thereafter, agitation against 
the Company became the main plank in the platform of the National Front 
party. Matters came to a head in March 1951 with the murder of the Prime 
Minister, apparently because he proposed again to present the agreement, in 
a modified form, to the Majlis. 

The presence of the Company in Persia, and the way in which it conducted 
its operations, were not so much the cause of the present so-called nationalist 
movement as the most convenient and spectacular pegs on whicha nationalist 
movement could be hung. It is of course easy, in retrospect, to find the 
Company guilty of greed, indifference to Persian susceptibilities, complacency 
and lack of tact and perception. It is much more difficult to conceive of a line 
of conduct by the Company which would have satisfied the Persians and 
other critics on all these scores and still have made the continuance of the 
enterprise practicable and profitable for both parties. These are matters of 
conjecture. What is certain is that recent Anglo-Persian relations have 
throughout been conditioned by the presence of this great commercial 
venture on Persian soil. 

It was with a Persia as briefly described above that Britain had the task of 
establishing normal good relations, and thus of implementing her whole 
Middle Eastern policy. From 1948 to 1950 there existed a facade of consti- 
tutional monarchy and democracy, but no government worthy of the name. 
Internal order was maintained by a tolerably well-disciplined, but highly un- 
popular army, and the economy of the country was sustained by the revenue 
from the oil industry. Discontent with, and criticism of, this state of affairs 
were rife, but organized opposition was confined to the Tudeh party, which 
went underground on its proscription in February 1949, following an attempt 
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on the Shah’s life. There were other complications : the Soviet Union, tempor- 
arily thwarted, maintained a steady stream of subversive propaganda which, 
although it failed to endear Russia to the Persians, did much to foster discontent; 
and the United States began to develop a policy towards Persia which, while it 
coincided with British policy inaim, differed from itin some respects in method. 

The established British attitude towards the ruling class in Middle Eastern 
countries has already been noticed: the shortcomings and unpopularity of 
this class were well understood; but in the absence of any organized class or 
element to take its place, its claim to rule was reluctantly accepted, and thus 
morally supported. This attitude was, and is still, wrongly interpreted by the 
Persians as springing from a desire to keep Persia in that feudal state which 
was supposed to be most favourable to British interests. It must, however, 
be admitted that not everything possible was done to prevent this dangerous 
idea from becoming a fixation. 

As the inability of the ruling class, and of the governments formed from it, 
became more apparent, the British Government came to rely more and more 
on the Shah, whose plausible and, in Western eyes, engaging personality and 
modernistic utterances suggested that he himself should not be regarded as 
belonging to the ruling class, and that he was in fact opposed to it. It was not 
appreciated that the main reason why no progressive and efficient opposi- 
tion emerged was the conviction that the Shah was opposed to strong and 
more representative government, and that in this he was aided and abetted 
by the British. By reason of his inexperience-and the influence exercised by 
certain stronger-willed but less patriotic members of his family, the Shah 
came to suspect that the activities of any person or group which advocated 
progress and greater representation would eventually challenge his own 
position. His suspicions in some instances were no doubt well founded, but in 
others they were not, and merely resulted in the alienation of persons who 
were firmly convinced of the necessity of the monarchy, but who objected to 
the interference of the Court in public affairs and appointments. 

It is perhaps merely wisdom after the event to say that a more proper 
course would have been to warn the Shah that his often well-meant interven- 
tion was harmful, that he should hold himself aloof and allow political feel- 
ing to find its own level, and that the social intercourse between the Court 
and the staffs of foreign missions was being misunderstood and should be 
discouraged. Such a course would not have been easy; it might indeed have 
been misinterpreted and some hidden and sinister motive read into it. More- 
over, it would have run counter to the belief held in many foreign quarters 
that the enlightened Shah was the one firm rock amid the shifting sands of 
Persian politics and social confusion. Nevertheless, firmly and tactfully 
maintained, it would have exposed less surface for the constant charges of 
interference levelled against Britain, and made possible the growth of pro- 
gressive opposition rather than a hysterical outburst of negative nationalism. 


“Lords of the Thames” 


LTHOUGH some British contacts were, for the reasons just described, 
somewhat unfortunate, it should not be imagined that they were con- 
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fined exclusively to the Court and the upper classes. Close association with 
the religious and tribal elements was wisely considered inappropriate and 
dangerous. The same applied to contacts with all except senior officers of the 
armed forces, with whom, however, touch was maintained by the service 
attachés. But close personal touch existed between the Information Depart- 
ment and the press and between the Oriental Chancery and the so-called 
political leaders and would-be formers of parties. Chancery and the Com- 
mercial Secretariat dealt extensively with senior government officials and the 
latter with the trading classes. Perhaps the most useful and intimate associa- 
tions were those formed by the Labour Attachés and the British Council, 
both of these being assumed by the Persians to be less under the control of 
what they called “the Lords of the Thames”, a legendary body which was 
supposed to transcend British public opinion and party politics and to be 
concerned principally with perpetuating “imperialism”. Contacts with the 
middle and lower classes were more difficult for reasons explained earlier, and 
because they required a knowledge of Persian which was only possessed by 
a small proportion of the Embassy and British Council staffs. It must also be 
remembered that unofficial contacts have always been disliked by Persian 
Governments. Riza Shah forbade them, and a decree in much the same sense 
was issued by Qavam in 1946. Dr. Musaddiq too, has gone so far as to 
object to the appointment of British officials who knew Persian. All things 
considered, contact was as close as could reasonably be expected, closer in- 
deed than that maintained by most other foreign missions, not excluding the 
Soviet Embassy, most of whose contacts were maintained through Caucasian 
intermediaries. It is, nevertheless, possible that disproportionate social 
attention was paid to the propertied classes, not only to those of them who 
were members of the government or high officials, but to many others who 
had nothing to recommend them but their wealth, Western outlook or social 
gifts. It may now be clear that these were “the wrong people” with whom to 
deal, but it can also be argued that they were the only people who were 
prepared to be dealt with at all, and that in Persia official business is often best 
conducted by social contacts with those who are, at least nominally, in 
charge of affairs. 

Social relations between the British and Persian employees of the Oil 
Company have been the object of much violent Persian criticism, It may be 
that the Company did not realize soon enough the need for tackling this 
delicate problem, and that more imaginative handling of it might have pro- 
duced good results. The Company had, however, to satisfy its British as well 
as its Persian staff, and barriers of language and culture were difficult to 
surmount. Insistence on an absolute equality in living and other conditions 
would either have been financially and materially impracticable or it would 
have made the recruitment of enough British technicians impossible. It, is 
moreover, significant that genuine dissatisfaction among Persian employees 
was rare, a fact testified to by the long waiting list for employment in almost 
every branch of the Company’s activities. 

As already indicated, over-estimation of the Shah’s abilities and influence 
contributed to the prevailing political frustration. During 1948 and 1949 
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the chances that a strong government might come into power seemed to be- 
come more and more remote. This was thought to be due more to the chronic 
futility of Persian politicians than to any action or absence of action on the 
part of the Shah. In fact, however, there can be little doubt that the Court, 
perhaps subconsciously, considered weak governments potentially less 
dangerous than strong ones. Be that as it may, the British and American 
Governments began to see a possible substitute for government in the Seven- 
Year Plan, originally mooted by Qavam. It was felt that a strong extra- 
governmental organization, which had as its ultimate object the raising of the 
standard of living, might have a tonic effect on public opinion and thus pro- 
duce good moral as well as practical results. Enough money was found to 
engage the services of an American concern, Overseas Planners Inc., which 
quickly produced a comprehensive plan for the rehabilitation of the country. 
A Supreme Planning Council was created and American advisers, many of 
them highly experienced and competent, began to arrive. 

Whether such a plan could ever have succeeded in the absence of a strong 
central government now seems doubtful. Apart from a few idealists and 
people who hoped to make money out of the plan, it was greeted by the 
Persians with profound scepticism, and there is now little to show for the 
money spent. It was hoped to finance the plan from the increased oil revenues 
which would accrue from the 1949 Supplemental Oil Agreement, and this has 
been advanced as one of the reasons for the agreement’s unpopularity, an 
unpopularity which culminated in the murder of the last Prime Minister to 
associate himself with it. Actually, the practicability of the plan and the terms 


of the agreement have little to do with the present situation. The point on 
which Dr. Musaddiq’s movement has focused its propaganda is that they, 
and the agreement in particular, represented unholy deals between an un- 
representative government and foreign Powers. 


Anglo-American Differences 


NGLO-PERSIAN relations have always been complicated by the rivalries 

or activities of other Powers and the Persians have developed a high 
degree of skill in exploiting such rivalry in their own defence. The history of 
Anglo-Russian rivalry is too well known to need recapitulation here. Since 
the events of 1946, Soviet action has largely been confined to keeping alive 
the threats of Communist aggression and subversion and to driving a wedge 
between Britain and America. These aims have unfortunately coincided with 
those cherished by the Persians, although for different reasons. Ever since 
the United States began to take an active interest in Persian affairs the Persians 
have played with considerable address upon the differences of appreciation 
and approach which have developed between Britain and America. American 
official and public opinion was disposed to view Dr. Musaddiq’s National 
Front as a genuine upsurge of nationalist feeling which alone could save the 
country from Communism. The British, on the other hand, tended to regard 
the movement as an artificial piece of demagogy designed to exploit deep- 
seated discontent, and they were sceptical of Dr. Musaddiq’s ability either to 
combat Communism or to take any positive action for the people’s better- 
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ment. It is perhaps still too early to say which appreciation is the more 
accurate and it may well be that the British view has been too cynical and the 
American view too sentimental. If, in the early days of the crisis, that is to 
say, after the National Front had used the murder of General Razmara as 
a stepping-stone to power, the two Western governments had agreed upon 
a line of common and sustained action, the present precarious state of Persia 
and of Anglo-Persian relations might have been avoided. That such agree- 
ment was not reached before September 1952, and cannot yet be regarded as 
complete, is a tribute to Dr. Musaddiq’s undoubted skill in political manipu- 
lation, a very different thing from real statesmanship. He has shown great 
adroitness in exploiting American fears of Communism and suspicion of 
British Imperialism. But up to the autumn of 1952, he had not succeeded 
either in exhausting British patience or in winning the unqualified support of 
/ America against Britain. The latter aim has informed his manceuvring from 
the beginning, although this point does not seem always to have been appre- 
ciated by the United States Government. 

The future of Anglo-Persian relations depends upon the direct or indirect 
prospects that a strong, efficientand popular administration will emerge out of 
the present situation. The direct prospects are not good. Dr. Musaddiq’s own 
patriotism, courage, tenacity, political adroitness and demagogic skill are 
evidently great; his ability as an administrator and his power to inspire the 
people to corporate effort and sacrifice are still untested. Even the extent of 
his own popularity and that of his policy are uncertain, for the enthusiasm of 
the mob and parliamentary unanimity are no sure guides to Persian opinion. 
Dr. Musaddigq has been at pains to assure Persia and the world that all former 
administrations, including that of Riza Shah, were at once slaves of imperia- 
lism and enemies of the people. But it is difficult to be certain that the apparent 
enthusiasm for Riza Shah and his achievements, which were positive and 
effective in raising Persia’s prestige, was any more sycophantic than that 
displayed for Dr. Musaddiq and his so far purely negative achievements. The 
1933 Oil Agreement is now said to have been impose upon Persia by Britain 
or to have been the result of a private deal between Riza Shah and the Oil 
Company. A settlement by Dr. Musaddiq of the present dispute might later 
be repudiated as having been imposed on Persia by the United States, or even 
by Britain in her alleged determination to bring about the economic collapse 
of Persia. Anyone familiar with Persian history knows that these are not idle 
fancies but real possibilities. Again, Dr. Musaddiq’s attitude towards the 
Throne and the Army is neither clear nor reassuring. Having struck a mortal 
blow at the Shah’s influence with the Army and with the country as a whole, 
he now appears to be trying to build him up as a constitutional monarch. At 
the same time, the popular press is making great play with scurrilous articles, 
taken without comment from the less reputable foreign papers, about the 
private life and alleged misdemeanours of the Shah’s family. Recent changes 
in the high command and organization of the Army are no less disturbing. 
On the other hand, Dr. Musaddiq’s movement has certain features which 
give grounds for qualified optimism as to the future. His bold flouting of 
foreign interests and opinion may eventually result in the creation of a more 
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independent spirit and a greater sense of purpose. He has avoided the muzzl- 
ing of the press and wholesale arrests of political opponents which were 
characteristic of previous dictatorships. His restriction of the influence of the 
Court and of the Shah’s contacts with foreign diplomats, provided it is not 
merely a prelude to an attempt to abolish the monarchy, is sound in principle. 
Even his limitation of the powers of the army has something to recommend 
it, provided it does not result in a complete breakdown of public order and 
security. But none of these things can be regarded as in any way minimizing 
the extreme precariousness of the present situation. 


The Recalcitrance of Dr. Musaddig 


HETHER the existing impasse could have been avoided if Britain had 

adopted different tactics must remain a matter of conjecture. The 
British Government has frequently been taken to task for failing to recognize 
Dr. Musaddig earlier as the man of the moment and the right man with whom 
to deal. Certain factors are consistently overlooked : until 1950 Dr. Musaddiq 
had no following, nor was he noted for anything except demagogy; he was 
not known as a competent administrator or even as a progressive landlord; 
the whole essence of his movement has been its anti-foreign and particularly 
its anti-British character. It is this that has so far made negotiation with him 
impossible, for he has seemed to believe that any settlement which did not 
involve complete surrender by Britain would cause his movement to 
collapse. Whether, failing British capitulation, he can keep his movement 
afloat by other means remains to be seen. Apart from Dr. Musaddiq himself 
and some, but by no means all, Persians, surrender only recommends itself to 
those who think that a limited amount of ready money and the removal of 
certain restrictions would enable the Doctor to consolidate his administra- 
tion and proceed at once to the business of progressive government. There 
may still be some room for negotiation but on what basis it is at present 
difficult to see. Attempts to find such a basis seem so far to have been vitiated 
by failure to reach complete agreement about the limit beyond which 
British concession to Persian claims and the exigencies of the situation can- 
notandshouldnot go. It is difficult to avoid the impression that the American 
notion of a limit is something beyond which Britain should certainly go 
if Dr. Musaddiq demands it. 

Even if there is no ready solution to the problem, Britain, in spite of her 
changed circumstances and reduced resources, still has vital stakes in the 
Middle East and not least in Persia. It is unlikely that she can ever again 
build up such interests as the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and the British 
Bank of Iran and the Middle East, but she is no less interested than before in 
the independence and welfare of Persia and in the establishment of good 
relations with a strong Persian Government. It may have become clear from 
the foregoing that her method of approach to the confused post-war situation 
was not ideal and took too little account of realities. Methods tried by other 
Powers have so far registered no greater degree of success : Soviet attempts 
at subversion have temporarily failed; and the American principle of con- 
trolled economic and military aid, which closely resembles the principle 
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behind the stillborn Anglo-Persian Agreement of 1919, has so far made little 
progress. 

If something concrete eventually emerges from behind the sound and fury 
of the present so-called nationalist movement, Persia may still turn to Britain 
as an experienced and trustworthy collaborator. Whether she does so will 
depend to a great extent on the future character of British methods and parti- 
cularly of British representation. In order to understand and woo the real 
Persia, that is to say, the professional and working classes as opposed to the 
propertied class and political adventurers, something much more workaday 
than the present arrangements will be required. Mr. Adlai Stevenson’s 
recent dictum about “diplomats in overalls” may be an exaggeration, but it 
has a basis of sound common sense. Ordinary diplomatic business could be 
effectively carried on by a much smaller staff than at present, but much greater 
attention could usefully be given to the work of Labour Attachés, whose 
staff should include young men and women familiar not only with labour 
problems but also with the Persian language. This and many other possible 
innovations might be objected to as a break with tradition. But originality and 
imagination are imperative unless Britain is prepared to abdicate her whole 
position in Persia rather than adapt herself to changing conditions. Whatever 
may be the ultimate fate of Dr. Musaddiq’s administration, it is highly im- 
probable that the old order will ever return to Persia. 





THE COMMONWEALTH TRADE 
AND ECONOMIC CONFERENCE ~ 
TWENTY YEARS FROM OTTAWA 


HE conditions under which the Commonwealth Trade and Economic 

Conference will meet in 1952 are strikingly different from those under 
which the Ottawa agreements were reached twenty years ago. Then the 
Commonwealth countries were in the grip of the depression, the economic 
evil which was most feared was unemployment, the avowed objective was 
mutual assistance in a world of depreciated currencies whose exports were 
excluded by a prohibitive tariff from the markets of the United States. While 
lip-service was paid to the ideals of reducing trade barriers, the preferential 
tariffs which were established as often as not increased these barriers. Canada 
was intent on “blasting its way into the markets of the world” and on bring- 
ing relief to the primary industries which complained of having to sell their 
surpluses in a world market and buy in a protected market. There was hard 
bargaining on all sides and, while some Canadian producers benefited sub- 
stantially, the final results evoked no great enthusiasm. Many Commonwealth 
countries felt that at most they were making the best of a bad business. 

Today Canada is in the fortunate position of being one of the few countries 
which has succeeded in satisfying its need for United States dollars. The core 
of the problem is to discover how the United Kingdom and, indeed, the 
entire sterling area can achieve similar success and be able to develop the 
multilateral trade, free of arbitary restrictions, which is the avowed policy of 
its members. It is within this general framework that Canada can look for- 
ward to disposing of those of its export surpluses which cannot find markets 
except in the sterling area. By very definition these surpluses— _ hether of 
wheat, lumber, or canned salmon—are products which cannot find a market 
in Canada itself. Inelasticity of supply is often characteristic of their produc- 
tion, which cannot be greatly varied to suit market conditions. To carry over 
supplies from year to year is very expensive, and an accumulation of stocks 
has a very depressing influence on prices. Canada has, therefore, a very real 
interest in the success of the Conference, but Canada’s interests are of a 
character which cannot be promoted effectively unless the Conference is 
successful in dealing with the core of the problem—the solvency of the 
United Kingdom. 

A few figures may be cited to show how Canada’s economic position has 
changed during the last twenty years, largely, of course, as a result of the war. 
In making comparisons it must be borne in mind that the figures for 1931 do 
not include Newfoundland while those for 1950 do, that the population of 
Canada has increased by 35 per cent since 1931 and that prices have increased 
very greatly since 1939. 

Side by side with the figures for Canadian production have been placed the 
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corresponding figures for imports from Britain into Canada. These indicate 
how little imports were increased as a result of the Ottawa agreements and 
how much they have increased as a result of the economic conditions which 
have followed the Second World War and of the positive action which has 
been taken to facilitate them. A comparison of the two sets of figures shows 
that the increase in Canadian production during and after the war has been 
very great, and that imports from the United Kingdom of the selected com- 
modities have not constituted in any sense a menace to the growth of 
Canadian industry. It does suggest, however, that some resistance might be 
encountered if it were attempted to displace Canadian production by sub- 
stantially greater imports or to maintain the existing scale of imports if there 
were widespread unemployment in Canada. 


Canadian Imports from Britain and Canadian Production of Selected Commodities, 
1932, 1939 and 1950 
(Millions of dollars) 





1932 1939 I9S0 


Imports | Canadian | Imports | Canadian | Imports | Canadian 
Commodities | from U.K. | products | from U.K.| products | from U.K.| products 








Fibres, textiles 
and textile 
products : 274°4 ; 1,475°5 

Passenger cars, 
buses and 
trucks o'4 43°8 O's 35°0 611°0 

Alcoholic 


beverages 2u-7t 52°5t 4°7 40°9 , 247°8 























Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottowa 

* For 1951 the corresponding figures was $28-9 million. 

+ An unknown but substantial proportion of this was exported to the United States 
where “prohibition” was still in effect. 


At the time of writing nothing is known of the agenda of the Common- 
wealth Trade and Economic Conference. It is assumed that its primary 
purpose will be to examine the extent to which the members of the Common- 
wealth can co-operate with one another in maintaining and improving their 
economic conditions in the world of today. Much will depend on whether 
agreement can be reached on standards which all of them can accept and 
policies which all can support. There is no suggestion that any departure is 
contemplated from the objectives of currency stability and mutilateral trade 
which all have approved. But there may well be differences of opinion as to 
how these objectives should be interpreted and on how they should be 
achieved. Very active Canadian support would probably be forthcoming 
for measures designed to establish and maintain the convertibility of sterling 
and to relax, progressively, the restrictions imposed on trade. The question 
which Canadians ask themselves is whether it will be politically practicable 
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for the United Kingdom to take effective action to this end. They are frankly 
in doubt, and there would be little disposition to make sacrifices without at 
least a reasonable prospect of a return to normal business relations. 


The Background of Canadian Opinion 


ANADIAN opinions about the economic plight of the United Kingdom 

are ambivalent, alternately sympathetic and condemnatory. In a rough- 
and-ready way we may distinguish popular opinions from the considered 
judgment of competent observers and both from the political attitudes based 
upon them. 

Popular opinion is aware, sometimes dimly, sometimes acutely, of the 
enormous difficulties with which the United Kingdom has had to contend: 
the loss of foreign investments during and after the war; the need for a margin 
of income over expenditure to make good the destruction of war-time and 
to catch up with arrears of building; the impairment of oversea markets for 
goods and services; the deterioration in the terms of trade; the need for 
still further savings and investment to modernize industry in order to meet 
competition ; the emergence of intense competition from Germany and Japan, 
both in need of foreign markets; and on top of it all the unavoidable burden 
of compulsory service and rearmament. There is admiration for the courage 
with which the United Kingdom has faced these difficulties. There is sincere 
sympathy and a wish to help. Although, in one way or another, substantial 
help has already been given, many hope that there may be ways in which more 
can be done. 

There are, however, other elements in the picture. The United Kingdom 
seems to have chosen a time of economic crisis for ambitious expenditures on 
social welfare which it cannot afford, because they prevent the development 
of its full export potential of goods and services. While the hours of work are 
slightly longer than in Canada, they seem too short in view of the size of the 
national income needed to cover the heavy commitments. There is some 
doubt about the tempo of British labor and about what a German would call 
Fhiss. It is felt that the adverse conditions which are advanced in justifica- 
tion of restrictions on currency and trade should have been an even better 
justification for an intensification of effort, and even for a postponement of 
ambitious welfare legislation. The feeling is widespread among Canadian 
importers that their suppliers in the United Kingdom have so many other 
customers that they do not exert themselves to expand or even maintain their 
markets in Canada. It is suspected the sellers’ markets which some British 
manufacturers enjoy are not healthy or normal markets, but are the result of 
either repressed inflation in the sterling area or bilateral trading with soft 
currency countries, and there is some demand that incentives should be 
created to insure that Canadian efforts to maintain imports from Britain will 
be fully reciprocated. 

These may be very unfair views. Appearances can be deceptive. The 
Canadian visitor to England rarely enters a factory or descends into a mine. 
He judges of the skill and intensity of labor by the men he sees working on the 
roads or engaged in routine occupations. They never seem to be working so 
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hard as those doing similar work in Canada. The Canadian does not always 
stop to consider that what may be physically possible may not be politically 
possible and that, if hard facts can be cushioned, changes will come in a slow 
and orderly manner and by imperceptible degrees without panic, without 
revolt and without despair. A slow and cautious procedure, which may be 
necessary at home, inevitably provokes impatience abroad. 

Those British manufacturers who are apparently reluctant to exert them- 
selves to develop markets in Canada may have some justification in feeling 
that the segment of the Canadian market open to them is not great enough to 
justify the cost of exploiting it. 

While Canadian opinion may be unfair it is far from being heartless. Hard 
work and a rationalized allocation of man-power and capital are looked on as 
practicable alternatives to austerity—as alternatives which a vigorous and 
enterprising people would be quick to choose if the issue were plainly pre- 
sented to them. It is believed that if normal incentives were allowed to 
operate there need be no serious sacrifice of standards of consumption. A 
larger national income, somewhat differently distributed, might, so it is 
thought, meet essential needs and provide an adequate margin for investment 
as well. Incentives may mean that larger incomes (after paying taxes) would 
accrue to leaders of industry, and that those who cannot, or will not, contri- 
bute adequate effort by hand or brain will suffer hardship; but the great 
majority, it is believed, will be better off and live brighter and more hopeful 
lives. This view may be wrong. But colour is lent to it by facts which have 
become notorious : food subsidies, shortages in the production of coal, rent 
controls so drastic that an “average family” spends as much on drink and as 
much on tobacco as on rent, the disappearance of personal savings, and the 
feeling expressed by many migrants to Canada that there is too little oppor- 
tunity for the vigorous and ambitious. 

Consistency is not to be found in opinion at this level. People would, for 
instance, be quick to complain if living standards in the United Kingdom 
were really depressed, so that the products of cheap labor made inroads into 
the protected markets of Canada. People frequently make demands inconsistent 
with a sparing use of dollar resources, as when they champion the case of the 
pensioner living in Canada, or of the immigrant who cannot bring his own 
money out of England, or of some Canadian industry which has lost its 
British market. 

At a more sophisticated level we have the outlook of qualified observers. 
They are, for the most part, convinced advocates of currency stability and 
convertibility, of multilateral trade with a minimum of restrictions. They are 
inclined to think that political considerations have prevented British policy in 
these matters from facing the facts of economic life. They are critical of 
consumer subsidies which obscure real costs, of import restrictions which 
are apt to direct consumer demand to the domestic market and stand in the 
way of the production of goods for export, of an inflation which has this 
same general tendency, of bilateral trading in any form, of taxation which 
discourages capital accumulation or even provokes disinvestment. Yet they 
would disclaim any desire to interfere in what are recognized as matters of 
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domestic policy, and might be willing to make concessions to the view that 
the public cannot safely be driven too hard even along the road which even- 
tually leads to prosperity. 

Political opinion is a sort of resultant of popular opinion and the views of 
experts. It must serve two masters. It cannot go further than public opinion, 
however prejudiced, will permit. It will try, within those limits, to follow 
expert advice, and will understand that there is not likely to be any enormous 
gap between the type of advice which it gets from Canadian experts and the 
advice which the Government of the United Kingdom gets from its own 
experts. It will appreciate the importance of being frank, but not too frank, in 
dealing with the public in either country. 

The purpose of this brief survey of opinion has been to explain why it will 
be an essential condition of Canadian co-operation that there should be some 
discussion of the internal financial policy of the United Kingdom. Plans look- 
ing forward to the convertibility of sterling and to unrestricted multilateral 
trade must be comprehensive plans affecting the whole economy of the nation. 
If Canada is to participate in them they must be explained and their adequacy 
considered. To be adequate they must be of a character which will enlist the 
sympathetic support of the United States. On this subject, too, no sound 
opinion can be formed unless the entire plans are revealed and unless they 
are long-term plans likely to command general political support in the United 
Kingdom. 

What has been said of the United Kingdom applies, mutatis mutandis, to 
any Commonwealth country which finds itself in balance-of-payments diffi- 
culties and applies also to the sterling area as a whole. Plans therefore must 
be comprehensive, they must not be contradicted by internal or domestic 
policies, they must bear examination and must be so framed as to offer a 
reasonable future in the world of today. Canada’s own policies are not, of 
course, exempt from discussion. It is easy to assume that they would pass 
with flying colours because the Canadian dollar is at a premium of almost 
5 per cent in New York. But this may be a transitory phenomenon resulting 
partly from American and partly from indirect European investment in 
Canada. And Canada might readily be criticized for not stabilizing its 
currency by pegging its buying and selling price for gold. It may even be 
arguable that for the purpose of disposing of Canadian surpluses of lumber, 
salmon and fruit some sort of bilateral trading arrangement may be essential 
and, in the circumstances, justifiable. 


The Commonwealth and the World 


b peribecocsaret and collectively the Commonwealth countries must fit 
their policies to the world situation. A cold war is in progress. The world 
comprises allies, enemies and neutrals. As allies the Commonwealth countries 
owe each other duties, but they do not stand alone. They must consider the 
cold counterpart of trading with the enemy. In so far as any one of them 
deliberately forgoes opportunities for profitable trade with Communist 
countries it is making a contribution to the cold-war effort and this effort 
should be equitably apportioned. 
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This aspect of the matter can hardly appear on the agenda of the Conference 
but it would be unrealistic not to make plans in the alternative; for trade with 
countries behind the Iron Curtain may be possible and permissible or may be 
impossible or forbidden. Canada’s place in an international economy would 
be different in the two cases since her competitors would be different. 

The countries behind the Iron Curtain are not (except if they export gold) 
dollar-earning countries from which dollar-hungry countries can satisfy their 
needs. They are, however, countries from which, at least until their in- 
dustrialization has made further progress, supplies of food and raw materials 
can be obtained without the need for dollars. It is important to Canada to 
determine whether these potential competitors are in or out of the picture as 
suppliers of other Commonwealth countries, or half in and half out. 

The entry of Japan into G.A.T.T., which cannot be much longer delayed, 
will create a new situation. Canada, and no doubt other Commonwealth 
countries, will want to sell to Japan and will, therefore, be obliged to buy 
from Japan. A trade agreement would at once entitle Japan to the same tariff 
concessions as other members of G.A.T.T. receive. The effect might be very 
prejudicial to the trade of the United Kingdom, and a country such as Canada 
might find that a tariff which gave adequate protection to its industries 
against those of Britain or the United States was inadequate against Japan. 

While countries which are members of G.A.T.T. may not extend their 
preferential trading arrangements, some of them have found it possible to 
give quasi-subsidies to exports, either by tax remission or by privileges in re- 
spect to their earnings of foreign exchange. The appropriate reply of Common- 
wealth countries to these procedures may well be a subject of discussion. 


The Heart of the Problem 


HESE and other details will have to be considered. They must not 

distract attention from the heart of the problem, which is the establish- 
ment and maintenance in a multilateral trading system of the convertibility 
of sterling. The Canadian view is that sterling arising from current trade 
transactions should be available for the purchase of dollars at a rate set by 
the market; that Canadian exports should have access to the market of the 
United Kingdom and to the markets of other Commonwealth countries on 
equal terms with those of other countries and, therefore, be subject only to 
two types of restriction: the tariff and any limitations which may be imposed 
on consumption. 

If these results are to be achieved the United Kingdom must be assured of 
an expanding market for its exports. Two conditions must be satisfied. The 
first is that British prices must be competitive and, therefore, British produc- 
tion costs low. How this result is to be achieved is a matter for the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom but, as has been explained, it will be expected 
to make its intentions clear and justify its confidence in their efficacy. 

The second condition is that markets must be available in which a moderate 
decrease in price will lead to a relatively large increase in the volume of sales. 
Canada has done something to make such markets available, and may well be 
able to do more. But Canada cannot conceivably offer markets on the scale 
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that is needed. The United States might. But hitherto an exasperating feature 
of American tariff concessions has been that, for political reasons, they have 
stopped short of creating opportunities for an expanding market at the 
expense of American producers. Even G.A.T.T. includes escape clauses, and 
Britain and Canada alike have had occasion to complain of their use. 

When the results of the American election are known it may be possible to 
determine whether a new approach can be made to the United States on 
a broad basis, asking simply that the full implications of multilateral trade 
should be faced by the country which has been its most ardent advocate. 
This new approach would have to be based ona well-considered plan, offering 
a real expectation of success in restoring the convertibility of sterling and 
substituting trade for subsidies and loans. The problem before the Common- 
wealth, as seen in Canada, is not, as it was in 1932, that of combating the 
United States tariff, but of finding the basis for a strong persuasive approach 
to the United States. In the long run it is doubtful if convertible currencies 
and multilateral trade can be established and maintained without a different, 
though not fundamentally more generous, sort of collaboration from the 
United States than has hitherto been given. 

The balancing of trade between the dollar and the sterling area is not 
a matter of working the famous trade triangle in reverse, so that Canadian 
exports to the United States would earn dollars which would pay for 
Canadian imports from the United Kingdom. Canada wishes to pay for 
ihese imports by exporting her surpluses to the United Kingdom and to have 
balance over in convertible funds. Other members of the Commonwealth 
will want to spend in the United States the dollars which they earn. The only 
development which could offer stability would be that some American 
industries, like their Canadian counterparts, should have their domestic 
market invaded by cheaper products produced in the United Kingdom, or, 
as the problem is world-wide, in Japan. 

If this interpretation is fundamentally correct, the task of the Common- 
wealth Economic Conference will be to devise ways and means of holding 
the line while opinion changes in the United States and the necessary econo- 
mic action becomes politically possible. In the meantime some American 
assistance, albeit on a less satisfactory basis, may well be forthcoming. In a 
sense the venture confronting the Commonwealth is comparable to that 
which it faced in 1940 when it chose to continue a military struggle that could 
not be brought to a victorious conclusion without the full participation of the 
United States. For some months the struggle was maintained with material 
assistance for which payment was made in full; and for a few months more 
with financial and economic aid short of war. But much more active assistance 
was essential for victory and, eventually, it was given in full measure. This 
time it is economic and not military participation which is required and 
protectionism rather than isolationism which may not be encouraging. But, 
as was the case in 1940, the ultimate result is as important to the United States 
as to the Commonwealth, and it may well be the part of wisdom to act, once 
again, boldly and confidently, great as the risk may appear. 


Canada, November 1952. 





THE EGYPTIAN REVOLUTION 


FIRST STEPS OF THE MILITARY REGIME 


| hpdeidel is being governed in a peculiar but not unsatisfactory fashion 
today. Supreme power rests with a council of nine young officers over 
whom Major-General Mohamed Neguib presides. This council directs policy, 
which is carried out through a regency, exercised by Prince Abdul Moneim, 
and a Cabinet of civilian technicians—some of them quite brilliant—over 
whom General Mohamed Neguib presides also. The Army council inter- 
venes at need at lower levels of the civil administration to ensure faithful 
execution of its policy. 

The officers composing the council are not there by virtue of any particular 
aptitude or equipment for government. They happen to be a group which, 
with Major-General Neguib, planned and carried through the coup d’état of 
July 23 against the palace. The aims of their movement, in so far as the 
officers intended to realize these themselves, were limited. They were to 
remove a corrupt king and his creatures inside and outside the Army. The 
council, quite rightly, took the view that the full fruits of the revolt would be 
lost if public life went on under the throne in the same bad old ways, but 
they hoped that they were giving a lead which would be followed in civilian 
circles—that politicians, civil servants, the professions and business would of 
their own volition clean their ranks of the corrupt and dress by the Left. The 
party affiliations of the officers composing General Neguib’s council are 
difficult to establish, but they have one characteristic in common, that they 
are all drawn from the middle classes and in political outlook are all in vary- 
ing degrees to the left of Centre. From the outset they made no secret of 
their desire to see a reorientation of government policy in favour of the 
oppressed and poverty-stricken masses of Egypt. 

But like many well-meaning men before them, General Neguib and his 
officers found that he who wants anything done in Egypt had better do it 
himself. They tried to operate, in the first instance, through a civilian Prime 
Minister, Aly Maher. This veteran statesman had ideas about reform and 
agricultural and social development. But he was too slow for the Army with 
the measures which it regarded as fundamental to reform and reconstruction 
in Egypt. One was the limitation of the acreage of agricultural land which 
any individual might own, this with a view to breaking up the large estates 
that have been the strongholds of political power since Egypt became an 
independent country. The other was the reorganization of the political 
parties, with a view, in the main, to removing all the leaders who had been 
primarily responsible for misgoverning Egypt in the past, in favour of men 
believed to share the Army’s concern for clean government and social and 
economic progress. Both hung fire while Aly Maher parleyed with land- 
owners and party leaders, and the Wafd, strongest of the political parties, 
showed signs of becoming the rallying-ground for all the vested interests 
threatened by the Army’s policies. 
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So on September 7 General Neguib abruptly relieved Aly Maher of office 
and proceeded to arrest between fifty and sixty personalities most of whom 
were prominent in political life. They included Serag el din, the secretary 
general of the Wafd and mainstay of the party’s aged leader, Mustapha Nahas, 
along with various members of Serag el din’s powerful and reputedly corrupt 
clique. Ibrahim Abdul Hadi, the Saadist leader and a former Prime Minister, 
was also detained, as were several leading lights of the Liberal Constitutional 
Party. The reason for these arrests was patent. They left the lesser lights of 
the political parties free to reorganize under leadership regarded by the Army 
as more suitable for the post-Farouk era. Less easy to explain or justify were 
the arrests of influential independent politicians such as Hafez Afifi, former 
Chief of the Royal Cabinet; Neguib Hilaly, who was Prime Minister for 
several months earlier in the year, and Mortada el Maraghy, the former 
Minister of the Interior, who restored security after the Wafd Government 
fell in January last. It was difficult to believe that the Army could have any- 
thing against them on the score of corruption. One hesitates to accuse the 
Army of trifling with the liberty of distinguished citizens, but there is reason 
to believe that the main reason for including them in the bag was the Army 


council’s concern to demonstrate the impartiality of its attitude to the political 
parties. 


The Agrarian Question 


HA“ G parted company amicably with Aly Maher—he was immediately 
appointed to lead Egypt’s delegation at the September session of the 
Arab League Council—General Neguib became Prime Minister himself at 
the head of the present Cabinet. It promptly enacted a law to redress the 
maldistribution of agricultural land in Egypt, where 94 per cent of the pro- 
prtietors hold only 35 per cent of the land, and 6 per cent hold 65 per cent. 
Landowners are to be relieved of all their land in excess of 200 feddans— 
300 in the case of those with families. The number of estates affected is 2,115, 
covering approximately 1,100,000 feddans, of which ; 31,000 will be made 
available for sale to small holders. The Government will indemnify the land- 
owner in treasury bonds at a price which contains a large element of con- 
fiscation. The owner cannot expect to receive more than {E150 to {E200 
a feddan for land which—until this Bill was mooted—was worth {E400 to 
£Es500 in the market. Only a small proportion of the land-hungry peasantry 
of Egypt can expect to receive land. There are about two million peasants in 
Egypt with holdings of less than 2 feddans, which is regarded as the minimum 
for subsistence, and about a million and a half landless labourers. A larger 
number can expect to benefit from the provisions fixing rents in accordance 
witha formula which should mean substantial reductions—though rents would 
have been tumbling now in any case in the wake of the slump in cotton —and 
the setting up of machinery to regulate the wages of agricultural labour. 

As a measure to free the fellaheen from vassalage and reduce the disparity 
in incomes from land, the law has no critics. Its impact on the production of 
food and cotton and on the economic condition of the peasants whom it is 


designed to benefit are the subject of some gloomy forecasts. The services 
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provided by the landlord are an important element in the productivity of the 
land. Theoretically they can be provided by peasants’ co-operatives, but 
these still have to be organized and suitably staffed. The redistribution is to 
take place over a period of five years, which gives time—but perhaps in- 
sufficient time—to work out such problems. Dr. El Emary, the Finance 
Minister, who usually talks sense, foresees a general amelioration of the con- 
ditions of the country people in so far as the law discourages over-investment 
in the land. Hitherto the proprietor, to get an adequate return on his invest- 
ment, has had to squeeze the cultivator, who in turn economizes at the 
expense of the wages of the labourers, whose annual earnings are on the 
average only about {E12. 

To the Army council the political aspect of the land law is at least as 
important as the economic and social. It is from the large landowning families 
that the politicians have come who have governed Egypt in the past. These 
families have provided the leaders of the Wafdist, Saadist and Liberal- 
Constitutional parties and a majority of the members of Parliament. The land 
law strikes at their power to control the votes of the country-side and 
promises to broaden the basis of democracy in Egypt. More immediate in its 
impact on political life, however, is the complementary law enacted by 
General Neguib’s Cabinet requiring the political parties to obtain official 
approval of their programmes, statutes and leaders if they wish to remain in 
existence. The statutes must ensure that the party is run democratically by 
its members instead of as the private property of a leader elected—like 
Mustapha Nahas—for life. A number of offences are listed which disqualify 
anyone from being a member of a political party. The offences are defined so 
broadly that the Government can ban anyone it wishes from organized 
political activity. The Wafd was given notice that one of the Government’s 
purification committees had discovered financial irregularities on the part of 
the last Wafd Government which reflected on Mustapha Nahas’s suitability to 
lead a political party. Mustapha Nahas, successor to the great Zaghlul, leader 
of the Wafd for twenty-five years through good times and bad, is held these 
days in little respect but still much affection. The Wafd, he thundered, is the 
people of Egypt, and only the people could remove him. The party press 
came boldly to the support of the man who had abrogated the treaties with 
England, allegedly made the British tremble in the Canal Zone and sent four 
Powers packing with their Middle East Command scheme. ‘The Wafd execu- 
tive resolved that the party should go out of existence rather than live with- 
out Nahas. But General Neguib toured the Wafdist strongholds in Lower 
Egypt and was acclaimed with such enthusiasm as to leave no doubt who 
was the popular leader in Egypt today. The Wafd executive removed Mustapha 
Nahas to the position of honorary president and is now reorganizing under 
new leaders known to be acceptable to the Army. 


A Developing Economic Crisis 
HE fact is that the Army, when it moved against the King, moved into 
a revolutionary situation here. Egypt is in the throes ofa steadily develop- 
ing economic crisis, as a result of a growth of population which has out- 
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stripped the means of subsistence. If all development works in hand or 
projected are carried through, the amount of agricultural land a head of 
population will be no larger at the end of twenty-five years than it is now. 
The raw materials and fuel on which to base great industry are non-existent 
or not readily accessible. The grave fault of the governments of the past is 
that they have attended to the interests of the comfortable classes from which 
they were drawn, allowed the impact of the crisis to fall entirely on the 
fellaheen and the industrial worker, and neglected development. The poor 
have been getting poorer and the rich richer. The two years of Wafd govern- 
ment brought to an end in January last were distinguished by corruption and 
inefficiency on a scale that gave a fillip to extremism of the Right and Left, 
not to mention that the Government directly incited the public to extremism 
and disorder in the name of the struggle against the British. 

The Egyptian people, frustrated on the domestic front as well as in the 
patriotic exercises to which they were diverted, awaited such a lead as was 
given by the Army against existing institutions. The danger was, not that 
the Army’s movement would not catch on, but that the Army would be 
swept by fanatics of the Moslem Brotherhood and the extreme Left into 
more revolutionary courses than its authors intended. 

It is to the credit of the Army council that they have kept their heads. 
They have not lent themselves to the slogan revolution popular among 
civilian supporters of the movement. General Neguib himself prefers to 
describe the Army’s aim as “renaissance”, based on “unity, discipline and 
work”, through which Egypt can achieve prosperity and social justice. Textile 
workers at Kefr el Dawar who resorted to kill-and-burn tactics were 
firmly suppressed and two of the ringleaders executed. The general and his 
officers are admittedly in a hurry and under pressure to do something for the 
fellaheen and the working classes, but their measures have taken some 
account of the severe financial and commercial straits to which Egypt has 
been reduced by the collapse of the market for Egypt’s cotton, its main 
source of income. The first budget of the régime was balanced at {E206 
million, which was {E25 million less than the previous year’s expenditure, 
and eliminated a deficit of £E4o million carried over from the two preceding 
years. The expansive ideas of the régime on the wages and conditions of 
industrial workers have created nervousness in business circles, and a rather 
reckless attack on the prices of food and consumer goods has further de- 
pressed the stock exchange. Some of the interventions of the Army in the 
economic field are difficult to reconcile with its admitted need to attract 
foreign capital to Egypt. On the credit side again it has to be said that under 
the new régime an agreement has at last been reached with the Sudan which 
—finance being available—should permit progress to be made with some of 
the great projects of Nile control that are quite vital to the economic life of 
Egypt. 

“The Army’s movement received to begin witha prudently reserved welcome 
on the part of the Western Powers. It could too easily, their Governments 
thought, turn out to be a vehicle of the xenophobic nationalism of left- 
wing Socialism or the Moslem Brotherhood. The United States Govern- 
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ment, whose Embassy in Cairo had been much cultivated by the new men, 
was the first to hold out its hand. The British Government, which with 
military forces in Egypt has reponsibility as well as influence, relented more 
slowly. They were bound to take note that the attitude of General Neguib’s 
officers was fundamentally anti-British, even if they were more moderate in 
their public references to questions of Anglo-Egyptian relations than is 
the normal Egyptian politician. The appointment of four or five extreme 
Nationalists to General Neguib’s Cabinet was not encouraging, even although 
the direction of policy is, as we know, not in the Cabinet’s hands. 


A Favourable British View 


VIDENCE was gathered, however, which on balance disposed the 

British Government to regard the new régime hopefully. Hitherto Egypt 
had alternated between Wafd Governments, which played the card of the 
national aspirations as best suited their game in internal politics, and minority 
palace governments which were too much afraid of public opinion to make 
any agreement with the British that would not be acceptable to the Wafd. 
And the Wafd’s policy was neither to make any agreement with Britain itself 
nor to let any other Government do so. But it appeared that the new rulers 
intended to be guided in their foreign policy by a realistic estimate of Egypt’s 
most important needs. These embraced a strong army and economic develop- 
ment to raise the standard of living. For both the support and assistance of 
either the Western Powers or the Eastern bloc is required. The question is 
accordingly not whether or not Egypt will ally itself with the Western 
Powers, but under what conditions. One of these, it can be assumed, is a 
real evacuation by the British forces of the Canal Zone, but Egypt would, it 
is gathered, be ready to put an Egyptian base at the disposal of a Middle East 
defence system and hire such foreign technicians as might be needed for its 
efficient maintenance. 

But the new leaders are still nervous of a public opinion conditioned by the 
Wafd to negatives on all projects of co-operative defence with the United 
Kingdom. There is reluctance to talk with the British at all, and reluctance to 
take up the matter with any other of the Western Powers until the régime 
has built up more strength internally. Some of the Nationalist Ministers may 
have to go first. But the Sudan question cannot wait if Egypt wants to have 
a say in the next stage of that country’s political evolution. The self-govern- 
ing constitution is due to be promulgated on November 8, unless both 
condomini object; and the Sudanese political parties, at any rate those which 
stand for independence, regard the Sudan Administration and the British 
Government as being pledged to hold elections and bring the autonomous 
government into being before the end of this year. 

The British Government, through the Ambassador in Cairo, is known to 
have proposed to General Neguib that their two countries should pronounce 
jointly or severally on the constitution and co-operate in a commission to 
supervise the elections and the further evolution of the Sudan to self- 
determination. The attitude of the new Egyptian régime has, for Egypt, been 
on the whole refreshing. There is no longer any question of insisting that the 
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British impose the King of Egypt on the Sudanese, even provisionally and 
symbolically, or of asking the Sudanese to accept a constitution made in 
Cairo for the Sudan without any consultation with the Sudanese. General 
Neguib brought the leaders of all the political parties to Cairo to discuss with 
them how Egypt can best assist the Sudan to self-government and full self- 
determination, and hopes to obtain the agreement of all the parties to pro- 
posals which can then be presented to the British Government. It will take 
some courage for the General to switch publicly from a policy based on 
unity of the Nile Valley to independence for the Sudan, and there are signs 
that he intends to press hard for the complete and early exclusion of the 
British. At the time of writing he was in conversation with a Sudanese 
delegation nominated by Sir Abdul Rahman el Mahdi who was residing in 
regal state in Cairo for ten days as the guest of the Egyptian Government. 

It is not easy to improve the atmosphere of relations between the United 
Kingdom and Egypt when the press and publicists of Egypt are allowed to 
be professionally anti-British. The British Government have made substantial 
gestures to the new régime. Spares for aircraft and trainers have been put at 
its disposal. The Ferdan bridge over the Suez Canal, over which the British 
forces had been mounting guard since the abrogation of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty a year ago, has been handed back at General Neguib’s request to the 
custody of the Egyptian Army. The British Government, again after a 
request by the General—though they had already decided to offer one—have 
made an advance to the Egyptian Government of £5 million on account of 
releases due to be made next year from Egypt’s blocked sterling balances. 
The reason for the advance is that Egypt had exhausted its free sterling 
resources three months before any further releases were due. A request by 
General Neguib for jet aircraft is, it is gathered, being seriously considered. 
It does not seem to be appreciated in Egypt that there is a British as well as an 
Egyptian public opinion. The British Government still await a definite offer 
by Egypt to pay compensation to the relatives of British citizens who were 
murdered in the Turf Club here on January 26, and to the British officials who 
were unjustifiably dismissed from their posts last winter. 


Uncertain Weather Ahead 


HAT the future holds for the régime it would be rash to predict. Its 
stability depends, in the first place, on the solidarity of the council of 
officers and the unity of the Army behind them. Egypt learned just the other 
day, when General Neguib dismissed Colonel Mehenna, the Army’s own 
representative on the then three-men council of regency, that the monolithic 
structure of the Army could not be taken for granted in all circumstances. 
General Neguib’s officers have tactfully kept themselves out of the limelight 
in order to avoid raising jealousies among their colleagues consigned to more 
humdrum duties. Some 450 officers have, however, been retired for political 
or other reasons, and that has no doubt left behind a legacy of discontent 
within the Army. 
The ordinary people of Egypt like General Neguib—in fact he makes a 
first-rate impression on all who meet him—and clearly they like what the 
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Army is trying to do for them. The régime has made opponents of the land- 
owners, of the most influential politicians of the old school, and of the 
business community, and is keeping in detention a number of individuals 
whom it would have been better to court. But since the Wafd capitulated the 
field seems to be clear of organized opposition. The old parties reorganized 
as pendants of the Army’s movement offset the radical pressures from the side 
of the Moslem Brotherhood and the Socialists. As said already, the officers 
did not expect to take over the government and they are not equipped with 
a programme. They have some general aims—the clean-up of politics and 
administration, the restoration of constitutional and parliamentary life on a 
reformed basis some time or another, and the raising of the standard of living 
of the masses. The measures are adapted from day to day according to the 
circumstances and pressures of the moment, and there is some nervous un- 
certainty as to where the régime itself is going. The answer is that the régime 
itself does not know. 

Observers in Egypt feel that it would be very easy for the régime to 
frustrate itself on the intractable problem of Egypt’s social and economic ills. 
There is so little that can be done quickly in relation to the needs and the 
expectations of the fellaheen and the workers. General Neguib’s popularity 
cannot fully survive the rigours of a cotton slump in the country-side, nor 
the inevitable disillusionments to come. That need not be fatal, provided that 
the unity of the Army is maintained through bad times as well as good. 





SOCIAL TRANSITION IN KENYA- 


EAST AFRICAN PEOPLES AND THEIR LAND , 


HE deeds of violence committed in the name of the East African society 

called Mau Mau, and the steps taken by Sir Evelyn Baring’s Government 
to bring disaffection under control, have suddenly made Kenya the centre of 
attention for observers all over the world who are concerned with the prob- 
lem of the relation between white and coloured races. It is not possible for 
a quarterly review to comment usefully on the day-to-day movement of 
events. The following pages, ins*ead, are devoted to a study of the difficulties 
of adaptation of a primitive agrarian society to European ideas, difficulties 
which lie in the background of the present troubles in the Kikuyu tribe. 

When the first British administrators began to establish the foundations of 
modern government in Kenya they found themselves confronted with a 
number of problems both novel and confusing. A rough picture of the con- 
ditions within the country at that time will indicate some of the administra- 
tive difficulties. 

The Masai, though seriously weakened by intestine warfare between the 
related sections of the nation, occupied in the sense of itinerant grazing and 
martial domination a broad stretch of country from middle Tanganyika to 
the Laikipia plateau of Kenya. Within the forest barrier of the Kinangop, the 
Aberdares and Mount Kenya—the highland backbone—the Agikuyu and 
their related tribes, characterized by self-governing units of family and clan, 
were still acquiring forest land from the Dorobo people, primitive hunters 
who lived upon the products of the chase. 

Between the highlands proper and the coast were the Akamba people, 
whose migrations had taken them into the Kilimanjaro region of Tanganyika 
for two periods of successful occupancy, before they were ousted and returned 
once more to the arid lands of the lower highlands of Kenya that they still 
occupy today. The Masai might be said to be the shining example of martial 
organization and the Agikuyu of the movement towards agriculture. The 
Masai, Nilo-Hamites with arrogant, fine features, maintained a standing 
army of several thousand men always ready for war and were governed 
by a council whose effective head was the Laibon of the day. The Agikuyu 
might be said to represent the most advanced stage of Bantu organization, 
non-martial save defensively, agricultural and tending towards stability 
therein, and decentralized in the sense that administration, including the 
making and interpretation of native law and custom, was in the hands of 
family and clan elders and not of a central tribal authority. 

Along the coast the Arab settlers. still owned plantations based upon an 
economy of slave labour; but the slave trade was already doomed, although 
the British High Court at Mombasa dealt with slavery cases for some years 
after the initial British occupation by the Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany. The Nyika tribes occupied the stretch between the Akamba and the sea. 
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In the north, the Luo were moving along the shores of Lake Victoria, and 
the Kitosh and Nandi disputed territory which ran from the high country of 
Elgon to the forest highlands of the northern plateau. 

An absence of great chiefs, with notable exceptions such as Lenana, 
Laibon of the Masai, and Mumia in Nyanza, led to the employment by early 
administrators of a system of pacification and administration which was both 
direct and alien to the indigenous systems. The pattern of government, as it 
spread, involved the creating of headmen and their locations, and the head- 
men—now usually referred to as Chiefs—became the local instruments of 
a centralized administration. 

To complete the picture which preceded our arrival on the scene, land 
tenure among the martial pastoralists resolved itself into the use of grazing 
grounds wherever they were acquired or could be obtained by force; and 
among the Bantu into tenancy at will, which derived from the elders of the 
clan. Among the Agikuyu, whose penetration south of the Chania River into 
the highland regions near to Nairobi was still proceeding, there were no 
signs whatever of the innovation of individual rights in land. 

The situation was both fluid and indeterminate: fluid because the process 
of Bantu migration was still in flood, as it had been for 250 years on the east 
coast of Africa, and indeterminate because the fortunes of war frequently 
altered both the boundaries and the character of tribal occupancy. British 
administration laid the foundations of the future by terminating tribal war- 
fare and confining the tribes more or less within the areas where they had 
been found at the time of the British intervention. 

It will be seen that the administrator was thus faced with the problem of 
creating de novo the machinery of central government, in the face of incon- 
sistencies of tribal occupation of land and an absence of any easily recog- 
nizable land system which might be turned to account by the occupying 
authority. In little more than half a century between that time and the present 
day the Government of Kenya has succeeded in evolving a pattern of ad- 
ministration which bears no resemblance to any indigenous predecessor. 
The hard necessity which required that this should be done, to be seen in the 
background of Kenya in pre-British days, has been succeeded by problems, 
social, political, agrarian, that are inherent in the growth of new institutions 
among people whose own development was so primitive and whose con- 
ceptions of agricultural and political organization were rudimentary. 


Contrast of Past and Present 


ITHOUT endeavouring to trace the steps by which the patterns of the 

present day have arisen, it is wise to view what is occurring now against 
the curtain of fifty years ago. In place of tribal war there is settled administra- 
tion and peace. In the more advanced Bantu areas, as, for example, among the 
Agikuyu, individual land tenure is now recognized and within a short distance 
of legal recognition, in the shape of the registration of a form of land title in 
experimental areas. The end of the slave trade, of famine and war, has meant 
an access of population far beyond the expectations of even two decades ago. 
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New crops and new ideas of land tenure have brought in their train greater 
agricultural possibilities. 

Unfortunately the growth of population and of individual rights in land 
has been accomplished during years in which the tribes have themselves been 
confronted with new problems of land use. The old system of shifting cultiva- 
tion has had to die, because population pressure has forbidden it; the same 
pressure that has tended towards the recognition of individual rights in land 
has likewise caused the fragmentation of holdings. Another result is that 
. better and new crops cannot be exploited to the full, because the peasant 
cultivator is often handicapped both by the fragmentation of his land and by 
his own limited knowledge of husbandry. Even where the farmer is progres- 
sive and has succeeded in aggregating his holding or in purchasing the 
holdings of others to form a workable unit in the better—more crowded— 
areas, he is still limited to some extent by the economics of his husbandry. 
In other words, he is only slowly becoming accustomed to the stern require- 
ments of a cash economy and is inclined towards the easier methods of 
subsistence agriculture. 

Nevertheless in many areas of the African highlands of Kenya, where over- 
crowding has not distorted the pattern of native cultivation, a type of farmer 
is emerging who is quick to learn and to take advantage of the latest agricul- 
tural advice available to him through the scientific departments of the 
Government. 

Overcrowding is not characteristic of the native lands of Kenya, though 
it is a serious problem in the Kikuyu lands and in parts of Nyanza Province, 
notably among the Maragoli. Overcrowding is aggravated in these cases by 
fragmentation ofsholdings, prolific augmentation of the population, and 
soil erosion. The development of individual land holding has, not un- 
naturally, accentuated this situation since land can only be acquired in 
the conditions of today at the expense of the holdings of another, usually 
the less successful. 

This brings us to the basic problem in modern Kenya—the problem of 
land use. Agricultural practice among the native peasantry is rapidly moving 
out of the primitive confines of subsistence cultivation into a system of farm- 
ing calculated to produce a cash income as well as food for the family. Where 
the progressive nature of the holding enables this to be put into practice, 
leaving a cash income at the disposal of the peasant, the future of the holding 
on the death of its present owner is naturally of paramount importance. 

As matters stand today the outright ownership and purchase of land is 
recognized in several communities, as, for example, in some areas of the 
Kikuyu country, among the Kipsigis of South Nyanza, among the Kitosh of 
North Nyanza and among the Akamba of Machakos District. Though such 
ownership and sales are recognized, in the sense that they would nowadays 
be supported and maintained by decisions of the Local Native Tribunals, 
they have yet to find the ultimate sanction of a form of title, registered in the 
name of the owner. 

There are more difficulties in the way of evolving such a title than may 
appear on the surface. By no means all the inhabitants of the progressive 
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areas favour the change. Many are still wedded to the old form of transaction 
in which the basic provision was that no outright sale of land could ever take 
place. Though land might be “sold” for a lump sum in livestock it was 
redeemable at will by the former occupier for the same price as that at which 
he had “sold” it, and he might assume occupation once more at any time by 
repaying this sum and giving the temporary owner sufficient notice to reap 
his standing crops. This is indeed still the prevailing system in most of Bantu 
Kenya. Thus before any registration of title could be undertaken it would be 
necessary to make certain that in particular instances all forms of rights had 
been genuinely extinguished and that the native courts would give their 
sanction and support to the de facto owner as against any claims arising out of 
former occupancy by other families or clans. 


The Land and the Family 


GAIN, although the outright purchase and sale of land is now given de 
facto recognition in many districts there is no recognition of a form of 
mortgage which could be said to resemble in any way this transaction as it is 
known to the Western World. One of the advantages of the registration of 
land titles among the peasantry would, of course, be the ability to raise capital 
for farming improvements and in order to finance the more expensive type 
of cultivation. As yet, however, the peasant is largely inclined to regard his 
animals as a form of currency, and when pilot schemes of land registration 
are launched and agricultural credit is made available one of the difficulties 
will be the reconciliation between the old livestock economy and the new 
cash economy. 

The seriousness and difficulties of such a reconciliation are to be perceived 
from the fact that the institution of marriage largely depends upon the com- 
plicated system of dowry and inter-family relationships which are bound up 
in the old system of land holding and land use. It is not difficult to see that 
the requirements of a polygamous society, entailing as they did a reservation 
of cultivable land for the use of each wife and the existence of separate “huts” 
for each branch of the family, are completely different from those of a mono- 
gamous society based upon primogeniture in inheritance and upon cash 
transactions for the family, economy, which itself is rooted in the individual 
title of the head of the family to the land he occupies. 

These difficulties have caused the Government of Kenya to walk warily in 
the introduction of land-title registration even among the more progressive 
Africans. 

It has also to be remembered that there are in Kenya several reservations 
of land which stem from the recommendations made by the Kenya Land 


Commission presided over by Judge Sir Maurice Carter, whose recommenda- | 
tions were published in 1934. As a sequel two Orders in Council were | 
promulgated which reserve a part of the highlands of Kenya for European | 
occupation and another part of the highlands of Kenya for the occupancy of | 


African tribes. These latter lands were delimited by the Commission with a 


view to giving recognition to the historical limits of tribal occupation at the | 


time of the British occupancy and to making provision for the natural increase 
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of population to be expected within the foreseeable future as seen by the 
Commission. The native lands so promulgated by Order in Council are 
vested in a Native Lands Trust, which thus possesses a title of a kind 
unparalleled in colonial history; and it is from this Board that individual 
titles to land will derive in the future. There are also what are known as the 
“D” areas in Kenya, which are lands not allocated for any special type of 
use but open to all races as lands of common opportunity, though for the 
most part these areas are neither agriculturally desirable nor developed. 

The question of land titles for Africans occupied the attention ofa specialist 
committee in Kenya a couple of years ago, and this committee after prolonged 
discussions arrived at recommendations for a form of title which might be 
suitable for use in certain pilot schemes, possibly in Nyeri, Fort Hall, Kiambu, 
Machakos and Kakamega and Kericho districts. This recommendation is 
still being studied by the Provincial Commissioners concerned and by their 
_ District Commissioners and leading Africans. It appears likely that a start 
may be made in at least some of these districts during 1953 and in.the mean- 
_ while legal panels are at work recording decisions in contemporary land 
suits, which have a bearing upon the current acceptance of new forms of 
land holding and rights. 

In some instances, notably among the Kitosh, the recognition of individual 
titles is being pushed ahead by extraneous circumstances. In the case of the 
Kitosh the limitation of the numbers of squatters (resident labourers) on 
European farms in the Trans Nzoia, which is part of the Government’s 
endeavour to replace this type of labour by a cash-wage-only labour system, 
has resulted in the return to the land unit concerned of large numbers of 
labourers who were formally absentees. They have brought with them not 
only their families but also considerable herds of cattle, amassed during their 
| period of residence on the European farms where land was made available to 
them for this purpose. 

Their return introduced large numbers of claims for the return to them of 
the use of land occupied long ago by the claimants’ families. These claims 
| were frequently backed by such evidence as that the bones of the claimant’s 
father or grandfather were buried in a certain piece of land, which had long 
ago passed into other occupancy though not, of course, into occupancy by 
title. The social consequences of such claims, most of which were successful 
in the sense that they were upheld by the tribal elders, has brought about a 
desire to secure land occupiers against any such possible disturbance or 
division of holdings in the future, and consequently for the recognition of 
individual rights in land. 

In other areas the steady pressure of agricultural policy throughout the last 
quarter of a century now appears to be achieving its objects at a rate which 
' could not have been foreseen even ten years ago. The best example of this is 
| to be found in the Kericho District of South Nyanza, where only fifteen years 
, ago it would have been true to say that the agricultural pattern was pastoral 
with intermittent cultivation on the hill-sides to provide for the making of 
beer and for a certain amount of subsistence cereals. 

Today in the Belgut division of this district, around its capital, Kericho, 
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there is hardly an unfenced small-holding to be found, and modern cultivation 
systems are followed with surprising intelligence and diligence. This trans- 
formation is a victory for an energetic agricultural policy allied to steady and 
firm administration. The result has been a revolution accomplished without 
undue difficulty or distress. 


The Industrial Revolution in Africa 


HESE changes, fundamental as they are to African life, law and thought, 

have been accompanied by a period of economic development and indus- 
trialization. It is commonly supposed that secondary industries in Kenya are 
of little or no account in the general economy; but although they are, it is 
true, taken as a whole, minor industries, they are today employing many 
thousands of African labourers and artisans. They include a wide range of 
activities from plastic ware and clothing to glass manufacture, engineering 
and canning. They have enabled Kenya to enhance the value of her agri- 
cultural products by exporting them 2s manufactured articles. This industrial 
trend has been supported by « capital investment which has run at the rate of 
between {15 million and {20 million ever since the Second World War 
ended. This is a rapid rate of expansion in a country like Kenya, and there 
is no sign that the capital flow will abate in the future. 

Indeed, the trend is possibly the other way, because geological surveys 
which had covered rather less than one-tenth of Kenya before 1939 are now 
being pushed ahead rapidly. Already geological research has yielded results 
in the shape of the development of highly valuable asbestos deposits and the 
discovery and use of diatomite. At the present time an investigation of 
potential oilfields is to be taken up by British oil companies. These will cover 
an area in the North Frontier of Kenya which has already been prospected. 

Yet another evidence that industrial expansion is to persist is the intention 
of a British group to build an oil refinery at Mombasa at a cost of something 
like £50-£60 million. 

It is thus fair to claim that urbanization and industrialization are playing 
an increasingly important part in creating opportunities for Africans of a kind 
that did not exist even two decades ago. This naturally brings in its train 
a considerable number of social and economic problems peculiar to Africa 
itself. For example, in Nairobi, despite the valiant efforts of the City Council 
to provide reasonable housing accommodation for urbanized Africans, the 
magnitude of immigration has far outstripped the capacity of the city to 
finance a building programme of this sort. It has to be remembered that one 
of the problems is that the African labourer does not as yet earn a wage 
which enables him to pay an economic rent for suitable accommodation. The 
question of whether the local Government Authorities should continue to 
shoulder the burden of what amounts to a housing subsidy for industrialized 
employees is the subject of constant discussion in Kenya as, indeed, it is 
elsewhere where this problem arises. 

Social security in old age and the ability to acquire a holding in which to 
reside once the days of work are over are part of the barrier which prevents 
many Africans from quitting their reserves without retaining an interest in 
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them. The tendency today is for African males to leave their females in the 
reserve and go out unaccompanied to work for periods in the towns. These 
circumstances have produced an unbalanced society in the African locations 
in places like Nairobi, in which many forms of vice and crime arise. Not the 
least important of these evils is the existence of many thousands of prostitutes, 
whose rooms and homes become a resort of the criminal types in the locations. 

This represents a breakdown of both tribal life and native authority, which 
has yet to be replaced by anything sufficiently capable of exercising a con- 
tinued and strong influence on urbanized Africans. 

This is not to say that the development of local government has passed 
Africans in the urban areas by. Indeed, the most strenuous efforts have been 
made by both the Government and the local Government Authorities to 
ensure participation of Africans in the management of their own residential 
areas ; and judicial tribunals, comprising representatives of the major tribes, 
sit regularly in places like Nairobi and try cases of a civil nature which are 
appropriate to the jurisdiction of native law and custom as well as the range 
of criminal law. 

It is these problems, inherent as they are in the development processes, 
that confront the administrator in modern East Africa, for, though Kenya 
may indeed now be bearing the brunt of the transition stage rae there are 
features of it common to all East Africa. 
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IN MEMORIAM REGINALDI COUPLAND 


HE ROUND TABLE has again to deplore the loss of a former editor. 

Sir Reginald Coupland had embarked at Southampton on a liner for 
Cape Town when he suddenly died a few hours before the ship sailed. It is 
some slight compensation for his premature death that he did not reach South 
Africa to be taken ill in a hotel with no one he knew to befriend him. 

Coupland was twice editor of THE Rounp Taste. In 1917, when its first 
editor, Philip Kerr (afterwards Lord Lothian), became private secretary to 
Lloyd George, Coupland assumed the editorship, which he continued to hold 
till 1919. In 1939 he resumed it, and remained as editor till 1941, after which 
a succession of acting editors continued until the end of the war. 

On resigning the editorship, Coupland applied himself to writing the life 
of William Wilberforce, which was published in 1923. This great biography 
of the statesman who persuaded Parliament to abolish slavery at the cost of 
£20,000,000 will never be superseded. It remains as Coupland’s greatest 
work. Thereafter much of his life was dedicated to works explaining the 
problems of tropical Africa, in which he found a gifted and courageous ally in 
Miss Margery Perham. 

Readers who have seen the admirable obituary notice in The Times of 
November 7 need not be told in THz Rounp Taste how Coupland’s work 
extended beyond Africa to countries like India and the Malay Peninsula. His 
books will remain for all time as the monument of that work. His style alone 
will insure'that. But little, if any, record will remain of his eloquence, which 
drew the largest audiences of undergraduates in Oxford. As an after-dinner 
speaker, he was incomparably brilliant. 

Winston Churchill, who stayed with him as his guest before the First 
World War, tried to persuade him to go into politics. Had Coupland done so 


his eloquence would have soon raised him to the front bench in the House of 
Commons. 


Schism in the Labour Party - 


HREE months ago* we wrote that the strife between the Attleeite and 

Bevanite sections of the Labour party was increasing, that Mr. Bevan was 
gaining support in the country, but that it was unlikely he would ever become 
Leader of the Parliamentary Labour Party. Events have fully confirmed the 
first two of these estimates, and have not so far disproved the third. During 
the month of August Labour opponents of Mr. Bevan began to get busy. 
Mr. Richard Stokes, the former Lord Privy Seal, spoke about “a party within | 
a party”’, and this theme was taken up by a number of ex-Ministers, including 
Mr. George Brown, Dr. Edith Summerskill, Mr. Woodrow Wyatt and 
Mr. Aidan Crawley. Meanwhile the left-wing weekly, The New Statesman | 


* See THE Rounp Tasxz, No. 168, September 1952, p. 351. 
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and Nation, smugly reflected on “a gradual shift in the balance of power within 


the party which has been proceeding since the resignation of Mr. Bevan”, and 
added : 


The real crime of the Bevanites is not that they are an organized group, but 
that they are successful. 


Two days before the conference opened, Mr. Dalton, in a party political 
broadcast, told listeners that all this talk about splits in the Labour party had 
been greatly exaggerated. “No doubt”, he said, 


there will be some visitors at Morecambe next week trying to discover these 
splits, but what they will find will be something quite different. ... At the end of 
our Conference at Morecambe we shall go forth a determined and united party. 


Mr. Dalton’s listeners did not have to wait for the conference at Morecambe 
for this optimistic forecast to be falsified. The very next day the Sunday 
Pictorial carried on its front page a highly unflattering portrait of Mr. Bevan, 
accompanied by a personal attack of uncommon vehemence. 


He is a person of great attributes—let there be no doubt about that. Fine 
administrator, courageous debater, experienced Parliamentarian. But there, he 
has now proved, the list of virtues ends. Abruptly. Decisively. Disastrously. The 
rest is vanity, arrogance, spleen. Instead of spreading ¢he cause he concentrates 
on his cause, dissipating his talents in feudin’, fussin’, fightin’ and uninhibited 
rudeness. He is now the apostle of faction. .. . Who are the Bevanites? The 
answer again is inescapable. They are a knot of malcontents with axes to grind. 


The violence of this attack took readers in all parties by surprise; it may 
very well have done the opponents of Mr. Bevan more harm than good. 
| On September 29, Mr. H. C. Earnshaw, the Labour Party Chairman, 
opened the conference with a speech in which, rather after the manner of 
Mr. Dalton, he remarked that a deep split in the Labour movement was 
“something which I . . . have not seen”. He did not have long to wait. 
Before the day was out, a resolution intended to commit the trade unions 
to industrial action for political purposes caused Mr. Arthur Deakin, the 
| Chairman of the Trades Union Congress, to remark, “You will listen to me 
if you want to get money off the Trade Unions”, while Sir William Lawther, 
the President of the National Union of Mine Workers, invited interrupters 
to “shut your gob a minute”’. On the following day there came the electrifying 
news of the results of voting for the Constituency section of the Labour Party 
National Executive. Mr. Aneurin Bevan not only headed the poll, but both 
he and Mrs. Barbara Castle, who came second, each secured more votes than 
anyone had previously scored in the history of the party. Of the other five 
places, all but one were secured by the followers of Mr. Bevan, and both 
Mr. Mcctison and Mr. Dalton were displaced. Mr. James Griffiths, alone 
_ of the non-Bevanites, held his position. On the morning of October 1 Mr. 
Arthur Deakin, under the guise of bringing “fraternal greetings” from 
the Trade Union Movement to the Socialist party, launched a tremendous 
attack on Mr. Bevan, during the course of which many delegates walked out 
from the uproar, and the conference almost broke up in disorder. That 
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same evening, at a public meeting organized by the Bevanite weekly Tribune, 
Mr. Bevan retorted that the struggle was “going to go on for some time” 
because the battle was now no longer “between the parties of the right and 
of the left, but is within the parties of the left”. 

But the bitterest note of all was struck by Mr. Gaitskell on the following 
week-end. 


It is time [he said] to end the attempt at mob rule by a group of frustrated 
journalists, and restore authority and leadership of the solid, sound, sensible 
majority of the Movement. ... 

A most disturbing feature of the Conference was the number of resolutions 
and speeches which were Communist-inspired, based not even on the Tribune 
so much as the Daily Worker. . . . 1 was told by some observers that about one- 
sixth of the Constituency Party delegates appeared to be Communists or Com- 
munist-inspired. This figure may well be too high, but if it should be one-tenth 
or even one-twentieth, it is a most shocking state of affairs to which the National 
Executive should give immediate attention. 


A reply to this speech was made on the following week-end, not by Mr. 
Bevan but by Mr. John Strachey, who suggested that it was now the “ortho- 
dox”’ section of the Labour party which was unwilling to accept a majority 
decision. Mr. Gaitskell tartly rejoined that ke and his friends “need no 
lessons in loyalty”. 

On October 14 Parliament reassembled, and the Bevanites announced their 
intention to hold open meetings which any member of the Parliamentary 
party could attend. But on Thursday, October 23, a full meeting of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour party decided by a majority of 188 to 51 that the Bevanite 


Group should be disbanded and that no unauthorized party coteries should 
be allowed to hold private meetings. Mr. Bevan has announced that he and 
his supporters will seek to secure, by constitutional means, a reversal of this 
decision; and here the matter rests for the present. 


The Grounds of Dispute “ 


a is easier to chronicle this dispute than to give a satisfactory analysis of it. 
In the first place it is a gross over-simplification to speak (as so many do) 
of the Attleeites as the “Moderates”. Among the supporters of Mr. Attlee are 
many whose opinions are very far to the left; to take only one example, it 
was an Attleeite, Mr. Michael Stewart, who remarked during the course of 
the conference that “we should believe in public ownership as firmly as 
a Tory believes in private ownership”. Another Attleeite, Mr. Roy Jenkins, 
the Socialist Member for Stechford, recently suggested in New Fabian Essays 
that the present progressive system of estate duties should be replaced by 
a system which remits all (or virtually all) duty on estates below, say, £25,000, 
and imposes a 90 or 100 per cent rate of duty on estates above this figure. 
And indeed, there are many opponents of Mr. Bevan who have positively 
welcomed the £4,700 million arms programme because it gave them such 
a splendid excuse for advocating their favourite policy of a capital levy. 

If one is to understand the bitterness of this dispute, we believe that there 
are four factors which have to be taken into account. First of all, Mr. Bevan 
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appeals to that section of the Labour party which regards Socialism in 
Britain, not primarily as a policy but as part of a world-wide movement. 
Bevanites will say that “Nye really understands the social forces which are at 
work in the world”, the implication being that he, unlike his former Socialist 
colleagues, has thought out a dynamic social-democratic alternative to 
Communism. Actually Mr. Bevan has been no more successful than any other 
Socialist in resolving the tension between the national and international 
aspects of his creed. It is not so many years since Mr. Bevan was telling a 
Birmingham audience about the wickedness of our forefathers in “investing 
abroad those wages which we didn’t get at home”, and one is very doubtful 
how far Mr. Bevan would really be prepared to go in sacrificing the standard 
of living of his own supporters to the wants of undeveloped territories. 
Also, one doubts how far the coloured population of Africa would really be 
flattered to learn that Mr. Bevan described them to an audience as “working- 
class chaps like ourselves”. There is a distinctly perceptible element of 
“blimpishness” in his highly complex personality. 

The second main difference between the Attleeites and the Bevanites can 
best be described as a difference in attitude towards the present state of 
British society. Although a number of Attleeites like Mr. Michael Stewart, 
whom we have already quoted, would like to see the area of nationalization 
very considerably extended, they all recognize that the British economy must 
remain a mixed economy for a very long time to come; and they do not 
mind saying so. The Bevanites, on the other hand, have always regarded the 
mixed economy as in itself an evil thing to be gradually overcome. They 
would agree with the authors of the pamphlet Keeping Left, published shortly 
before the 1950 election, that Socialism must gradually come to permeate 
every economic relationship within the community. Mr. Bevan, who has 
frequently repudiated the suggestion that Socialists should concentrate on 
“consolidation”, got to the heart of the matter when he stated at Morecambe 
that “if you are to prevent unemployment in modern society it can only be 
done by Socialist planning at workshop level”. Here we see the fundamental 
reason for the bitterness of the strife between Mr. Bevan and Mr. Arthur 
Deakin. Mr. Deakin and his colleagues want to remain masters on their own 
shop floor. 

The third reason for the conflict is the utterly divergent attitudes of 
Attleeites and Bevanites towards the United States of America. Mr. Bevan has 
protested in the House of Commons before now that he is not anti-American. 
It is difficult to see how he can keep up this pretence after his speech at 
Morecambe in which he proclaimed “‘that America is hagridden by two fears, 
fear of war and fear of unemployment—or fear of peace”. Every Bevanite in 
his heart of hearts would echo the resolution of the Cardiff Borough Labour 
Party “That the dominant ideology of the present day U.S.A. is alienation to 
our Socialist faith”. Fortunately a large majority of the Socialist party fully 
realize, with Mr. Denis Healey, that “without America, neither the Russian 
nor the German problem can be solved, the Commonwealth maintained, 
Britain’s economic difficulties overcome, nor poverty in Asia and Africa 
relieved”. 

B 2068 F 
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Finally, one has to bear in mind the intense resentment of the Attleeites 
against those who set up “a Party within a Party”. How much truth is there 
in this accusation, which has so often been made during these last three 
months? There is very good reason to think that Mr. Stokes and others 
may have exaggerated the extent to which the Bevanites acted as an organized 
group. It is highly doubtful, for example, whether they ever appointed any 
of their number to act as unofficial Whips. But it has to be remembered that 
ever since 1931 the Labour party has always been particularly sensitive over 
the question of party unity; and there can be no question that Mr. Bevan and 
his followers have deeply affronted a large majority of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, not only as a result of Mr. Bevan’s own personal arrogance, 
but also because their group has seemed quite unwilling to abide by majority 
decisions of the party as a whole. 

It is impossible at this moment to predict exactly what the future conse- 
quences of this controversy are likely to be. The dispute between the 
Bevanites and the rest of the party is certainly not at an end, and the recent 
disbandment of the group can only result in papering over the cracks. We 
hold to our view that Mr. Bevan’s chances of ever becoming Leader of the 
Labour Party are still remote. But the voting at Morecambe makes it pretty 
certain that the party as a whole will move towards the left before the next 
election comes. In particular, it is extremely probable that any future Labour 
Government will indulge in a number of anti-capitalist gestures far more 
ruthless than, for example, Cripps’s “once for all” levy on investment income. 


The Explosion at Monte Bello ’ 


HE explosion of Britain’s first atomic weapon in the Monte Bello 

Islands on October 3 followed months of planning, extending back 
into the lifetime of the previous Government. Indeed, Mr. Churchill, when 
he announced on May 14 last that this atomic test would be carried out, 
could not resist commenting that the Socialist Government had committed 
themselves to an expenditure of approximately {100 million without 
informing Parliament at all; and when he announced the results of the 
explosion, Mr. Churchill was careful to end his description on a note of con- 
gratulation to his predecessors for their share in this enterprise. Mr. Churchill 
can be pardoned for insisting on this joint responsibility, not only because of 
the “‘war-mongering” charge which played so prominent a rdle at the last 
general election, but because there are so many British men and women of all 
political parties, or none, who feel that the sum expended on this last project 
could have been better devoted to some charitable or social project, such as 
cancer research. 

No one knows quite how powerful the British bomb proved to be, but it 
is widely felt that, unless the weapon had proved comparable in strength to 
those of the Americans, and the Russians, Mr. Churchill would hardly have 
laid such great stress on the event, nor made his special announcement to the 
Queen at Balmoral. Nor is it yet known whether or not Britain can produce 
these bombs in any quantity. It is quite certain that the announcement of the 
Monte Bello explosion will have enlarged the ranks of those groups—anot all 
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of them Communist inspired—who feel that Britain should take a line in 
foreign affairs independent of the United States. Those who feel in this way 
are all too apt to ignore the inescapable fact that it has been the American 
superiority in atomic weapons which has proved the strongest deterrent to 
aggression during these past years. 

It is also too early to speculate on how far the Monte Bello explosion will 
result in closer co-operation on atomic matters between Britain and the 
United States. What is quite certain is that both nations have a vital part to 
play in the development of atomic power. British scientists are among the 
finest in the world; but only America possesses the resources for exploiting 
the latest scientific ideas on a sufficiently large scale. 


A Royal Visit 


P EOPLE have sometimes complained—and not altogether without justice 
—that the Punch cartoons on current affairs are too uniformly Right-wing. 
But everyone has welcomed the cartoon in which a soldier in Malaya thanks 
the Duchess of Kent and her son for their visit, and the Duchess replies on 
behalf of the whole British Nation, “Thank you for what_you have done”. 
The controversy over the rights and wrongs of collective punishment has 
tended to obscure the tremendous exertions made by the troops now serving 
in Malaya, many of them very young men. Everyone welcomed the news 
that the Duchess of Kent and her son were to undertake their tour, and it has 
proved even more successful than was hoped. There is wide sympathy and 
affection in this country for the Duchess, whose period of married life was 


so tragically cut short, and the gracious Princess, who so captivated English 
crowds at the time of her wedding eighteen years ago, has shown that she 
also follows in the great tradition of public service which is the glory of the 
British Royal Family. 


An Historic Occasion 


N Tuesday, November 4, Queen Elizabeth opened the new session of 

Parliament in person, and Lord Mancroft in opening the Debate on the 
Address in the House of Lords reminded his hearers that this was the first 
occasion on which a Queen had personally performed this function since 
1861. 

It was a beautiful occasion and the enthusiasm of the crowds caused many 
onlookers to remark that, from the point of view of the Metropolitan Police, 
London seemed to be enjoying a kind of early dress rehearsal for the Corona- 
tion. 

The Queen’s voice carried superbly well across the crowded Chamber and 
was heard with perfect clarity by those Members of the House of Commons 
who were crowded behind the Bar at the opposite end. A notable feature of 
the Queen’s Speech was the prominence given to the Commonwealth in its 
early paragraphs. The first paragraph acknowledged: 


The sympathy which has been extended to Me and My Family from every 
part of the Commonwealth. 
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The second paragraph expressed : 


My long cherished hopes in visiting, with My dear husband, My peoples in 
Australia, New Zealand and Ceylon. 


While the fourth paragraph read as follows: 
My Ministers are determined to make ever closer that co-operation with the 
other members of the Commonwealth and with the Colonial Empire which 
must be the keystone of our policy. To this end they have invited the Com- 


monwealth Prime Ministers to meet together this month to confer on vital 
problems of finance, commerce and economic policy. 


Throughout the Debate on the Address in both Houses there could be no 
question of the immense importance attached by members of all parties, 
wearied by a succession of dollar crises, to the forthcoming Conference of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers which is so fraught with significance for the 
future, not only of the English-speaking peoples, but of the whole world. 

The part of the Speech dealing with domestic policy made it plain that the 
Government intend to carry only three domestic measures of the first 
importance during the present session—the release from nationalization of 
Transport and Iron and Steel, and an amendment to the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947. 

Of the non-controversial measures which were announced in the Gracious 
Speech none will have been received with more satisfaction than the decision 
to introduce a Bill easing the position of the voluntary schools. Under the 
terms of the great Education Act of 1944 a voluntary school could only 
remain independent if it was able to provide half the funds required for its 
capital upkeep, and in view of the heavy rise in building costs since this date 
this provision bore especially heavily upon the Roman Catholic community 
and that section of the Anglican community which could not in conscience 
accept controlled status. 

The difficulty was very rea! and (as was not always appreciated) trans- 
cended the sphere of purely re.\sious education. The principal reason why 
Roman Catholics in particular could not accept controlled status was be- 
cause of their belief in an integrated system of education which demanded 
that the whole of school life should be permeated by Catholic ideas. If 
Miss Horsbrugh, the present Minister of Education, succeeds in easing this 
problem she will deserve the highest credit for having ended a controversy 
which has persisted for several generations, and it was encouraging to hear 
the Government congratulated on their proposals from the Labour Front 
Bench by Mr. Chuter Ede, who is himself an ardent Free Churchman. 

Great Britain, 

November 1952. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 7 


HE seventh Parliament of Northern Ireland is now nearing the end of 
its penultimate session. By law its life cannot extend beyond February 
1954, so that practical considerations point to a dissolution in the coming 
year. Already the Prime Minister, Lord Brookeborough, has warned the 
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Unionist party organization to be prepared. The holding of a general election 
in Coronation year may present problems in timing, but from the point of 
view of politics as conducted in Ulster the coincidence may well have its 
advantages. The Government’s return in strength in 1949 was due to its 
quickness in seizing the opportunity to make answer to the declaration of 
the Irish Republic; this time Partition will have to compete with more 
domestic issues, principally unemployment. 

For the Northern Irish Labour Party the change in the economic out- 
look should enable it to regain a representation in Parliament for the first 
time since it threw off its republican affiliations. Unionism is not, of course, 
in danger of losing the control it has held for more than thirty years, but as 
the constitution becomes more firmly established so politics promise to be 
deployed on a wider front. There is little doubt that the return of a Labour 
group would improve the standards of debate in the House of Commons, 
where the Nationalists have almost ceased to be a collective force. On the 
Government side the most pressing internal problem is the forming of a 
reserve to fill vacancies in the Cabinet as they arise. The succession in the 
leadership of the Unionist Party is also in some doubt, and both these un- 
certainties are causing anxiety. Strong command has always been one of the 
secrets of the party’s solidarity; but Northern Ireland, like other countries, 
is beginning to find serious difficulty in the attraction of the most suitable 
men into the political field. In the same way there is lacking the representa- 
tion formerly given by members of the Unionist Labour Association. In 
consequence, the identification of the party with the working class is rather 
less pronounced, and the backbenchers tend to be drawn almost entirely from 
professional men and employers of labour. 

As the Government is committed to the passage of the legislation for the 
purchase of the Great Northern Railway at the same time as the Dail, the most 
likely date for the election is in the spring, before the major financial business 
of the year has to be dealt with. There will be hopes that by that time un- 
employment will be less general, and that the Imperial Government may be 
ready to announce some of the further steps it is willing to take to hasten the 
development of the regional economy. Its current enquiry into the needs of 
the case is the most important one of its kind since the grant of devolution; 
the strange thing is that it should have taken so long for it to be realized 
that the United Kingdom Government must have a direct share in the 
responsibility for full employment. Beyond this, the Government in Belfast 
has made good use of its powers: it ought not to be seriously challenged on 
its policy of parity with Great Britain in the social services and of fostering 
agriculture and industry. Economically, the issues are whether the Im- 
perial Government can do more, and whether the Government at home 
should not be able to secure that there is a greater local investment of 
Ulster-owned resources. 

As for the critical question of cross-Channel transport costs the evidence 
is that Northern Ireland tends to take too narrow a view of its own position. 
Plans by the Railway Executive for a further concentration of shipping ser- 
vices on the Port of Belfast, as part of a major reorganization of passenger 
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and cargo facilities, are being vigorously resisted by provincial interests 
which threaten to qualify the Government’s consent. Similarly the urgent 
matter of rehousing in the Belfast area is held up by the refusal of the neigh- 
bouring authorities to agree to a boundary extension on the ground that the 
city is already too large in relation to the rest of Ulster. But again the transport 
factor is serving to increase the flow of population into the Lagan Valley and 
to aggravate the problem of balancing the rural and urban communities. 

The rise in unemployment has quickly been followed by a return to the 
Ulster tradition of emigration. Estimates are that this year 4,000 persons have 
left to settle in the Commonwealth countries, and interest in the opportunities 
abroad is at the highest pitch since the war. A meeting in Belfast this month 
arranged by Canadian immigration officials was attended by several thousand 
persons; and as many more could not be admitted. Members of the Govern- 
ment have begun to speak in grave terms of this loss of population, more 
especially as many of those who are leaving are skilled workers drawn from 
the Protestant section. The fact of their departure will at present affect the 
political balance only slightly, but it is being used to underline the case for 
more aid of a special nature in reducing the high level of unemployment to a 
point nearer the national average. 

More light on the finances of self-government* is found in the report of 
the Committee on Scottish Financial and Trade Statistics presided over by 
Lord Catto. This body was set up to consider the practicability of making a 
separate return of Scotland’s share of the national revenue and expenditure. 
The Committee reached an affirmative conclusion and its report has been 
accepted by the Government. For Northern Ireland its significance lies in 
the fact that Scotland will now receive credit for items of revenue which so 
far have been ignored in the relations between the Treasury and the local 
Exchequer. These are among others the attributions of death duties, stamp 
duties and football betting duties which persons domiciled in Ulster pay 
on property and transactions in Great Britain, The amount at stake appears 
to be several millions, not an important factor when, as now, revenue is 
buoyant and the Imperial Contribution is £20,500,000. But it is considered 
that in the future these attributions may make a greater difference to the 
balancing of the Ulster budget. On the face of it the Imperial Government 
can hardly deny to Northern Ireland what it has conceded to Scotland, but 
as yet it has not been reported whether the matter has been raised with the 
Treasury. Considering that it was twenty years before the principle of “equal 
services for equal taxation” and parity with Great Britain could be established, 
it has taken an unusually long period to place the finance of the devolutionary 
system on an equitable basis. 


Northern Ireland, 
November 1952. 


* See THE Rounp Tasie, No. 168, September 1952, p. 353. 
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AN ESCAPIST POLICY * 


HE Autumn recess, just ending, has once more given our politicians an 

opportunity, not only to enlarge their horizon, but to combine work and 
play. It has also enabled them to repeat in divers places their favourite, if now 
somewhat dated, theme-song on partition. While the performers and the 
words varied, as the following examples show, the tune was the same. At the 
meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary Union in Berne on August 30 Mr. P. J. 
Little, T.D., a supporter of Mr. De Valera and a former Minister, stated that 
until the question of partition was settled the Irish people were not in a 
position to make any decision as to the part they would play in any inter- 
national federation. At Toronto on September 13 Mr. J. Lynch, T.D., 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Government, told the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Conference, into which he must have strayed, that a united 
Ireland would be in a position to play a fuller part in the defence of the demo- 
cratic way of life, and that under existing circumstances it was not possible 
for Ireland to commit herself to military pacts. Addressing the Council of 
Europe at Strasbourg on September 17 Mr. Boland, the Minister for Justice, 
said that once the causes of Irish discontent were removed, as they easily 
could be, Ireland would do more than her share for the cause of European 
unity. If Britain helped to restore the unity of Ireland, the Irish people 
would be in a position to play their part in the defence of Europe. All these 
indefinite and question-begging pronouncements were, however, eclipsed 
by the mischievous statement of Mr. James Crosbie, one of the Irish alternate 
delegates at Strasbourg, who during the debate on the Convention of Human 
Rights charged the Government of Northern Ireland with “violating every 
single human right every day of the week”. Untruthful nonsense of this kind 
may appeal to the gallery here to whom it is primarily addressed, but it does 
infinite damage in Northern Ireland and abroad. The truth, of which Mr. 
Montgomery Hyde, M.P. for Belfast North, subsequently reminded him, is 
that Ireland has not yet ratified the Convention while Great Britain has, and 
that indulging in such untruthful recriminations was not likely to improve 
Irish political relations or help to unite Europe. Mr. Crosbie might also have 
been reminded that there is an Act on the Irish statute book which gives the 
Governmént of the Republic the same powers to deal with political crime as 
those taken by the Government of Northern Ireland in the Special Powers 
Act, and that they had to be used by both Mr. Cosgrave and Mr. De Valera. 
A more statesmanlike, honest and intelligent approach to this vexed question 
was made by Mr. Sean Lemass, the Minister for Industry and Commerce, on 
September 3, in a speech at Bonn during an official visit to Western Germany. 
Pointing out that Northern Ireland contained Ireland’s principal heavy in- 
dustry, shipbuilding, and the bulk of the dollar-earning linen industry, he said 
that with unity Ireland could be one of the most prosperous small countries 
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in the world, with an excellently balanced economy. “The problems arising 
from partition are being approached in a practical spirit”, he said. “We are 
trying to develop, together with our fellow Irishmen in the North, resources 
in common use, railroads, water-power, fisheries, and we hope that these 
joint efforts will bring the day of real unity closer.” Mr. Lemass has not only 
a better understanding of the Northern problem than most of his colleagues 
but the courage to give it expression. The official policy which these govern- 
ment spokesmen adumbrate towards the questions involved in the defence 
and federation of Europe is merely an escape and an excuse; an escape from 
having to acknowledge that in this matter they are merely following Great 
Britain in refusing to make firm commitments ; and an excuse for our national 
attitude of indifferent neutrality which has nothing whatever to do with 
partition, and which in regard to Europe is merely negative and sub-moral. 
The attitude in respect to European defence of “we would an’ we could” 
fulfils the double function of quieting our guilty conscience and avoiding 
decision. It is tragic that in these critical times the voice of Ireland should be 
mute and the arm of Ireland paralysed. We can, however, console ourselves 
with the knowledge that by virtue of the Eden Plan our observers can attend 
and speak at meetings of the new European Authority even if our negative 
attitude robs their contributions of positive value. 


Mr. De Valera 


HE voice of Mr. De Valera, who is seventy this month, was unfortunately 
not heard at any of these international gatherings. Since 1936 his eyesight 
" has been giving him serious trouble, and in the middle of August he suddenly 
travelled to Utrecht for treatment by a Dutch specialist. Since then three 
operations for detachment of the retina are said to have taken place and he is 
still in Holland. No exact information has been forthcoming as to the result. 
The lack of any clear official news has naturally encouraged rumours and 
caused public anxiety. Mr. De Valera is not only our one politician of inter- 
national stature, but also a dominant factor in domestic politics. Without his 
leadership and influence the Fianna Fail party, which is the largest in the 
State, and which he created and has ably led, might easily dissolve into its 
constituent parts, a consummation which might, however, prove beneficial 
to the country eventually. So far as its future leadership is concerned there 
are several “Richmonds in the field” although only Mr. Lemass, the Tanaiste 
or deputy Prime Minister, seems made of ““Taoiseac-timber”. It is to be hoped 


that an improvement in Mr. De Valera’s sight will render any change un- 
necessary. 


The Means Test 


EVERAL important problems demanding Mr. De Valera’s attention will 
arise when the Dail reassembles on October 22. Not least of these are the 
proposals for new and extended health services as provided for in the Health 
Act of 1947. It will be recalled that objection was taken by the Catholic Hier- 
archy to certain provisions of this Act on its introduction by Mr. De Valera’s 
Government, but that the latter’s defeat took place before matters came to a 
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head. Mr. James Dillon, T.D., also challenged the Act in the Courts on the 
ground that it was unconstitutional, but subsequently dropped the pro- 
ceedings. When Dr. Noél Browne, as Minister for Health in Mr. Costello’s 
inter-party Government, sought to carry out the provisions of the Act the 
Hierarchy again objected to certain features in his scheme abolishing the 
means test, and Dr. Browne, who was then virtually repudiated by his own 
colleagues in the Government, had to resign, a step which led to the fall of 
the Government.* The objection of the Hierarchy was in effect that Dr. 
Browne’s proposals, by abolishing a means test for maternity and child-wel- 
fare benefits, destroyed family responsibility. In what is virtually an apologia 
for the Bishops’ attitude the Most Rev. Cornelius Lucey, Bishop of Cork, has 
summarized their contention as follows: 


Means tests are not desirable in themselves. What is desirable in itself is 
that all should be well-off enough to be able to provide for themselves through 
property, ownership, insurance etc., and conscientious enough actually to make 
such provision. But the world being what it is these tests are a necessary evil 
—necessary that is, to prevent the undeserving from benefiting equally with the 
deserving and the way being opened to general thriftlessness and irresponsi- 


bility.+ 


The objection made to Dr. Browne’s scheme was that it provided free medical 
attendance for a// mothers and a// children up to six years of age. It is therefore 
difficult to understand why the same exception has not been taken to the 
children’s allowance, also instituted by Mr. De Valera’s Government, which 
is paid to a// parents regardless of their means. The only difference between 


the two forms of benefit would seem to be that while Dr. Browne’s scheme 
affected the income of the medical profession the children’s allowance did 
not. The new proposals made by Dr. Ryan, the present Minister for Health, 
provide a full medical, hospital and specialist service for all entitled to public 
assistance; a full hospital and specialist service for all whose family earnings 
are less than £600 a year; and free medical treatment in a// maternity cases and 
for a// children up to six weeks of age. This latter proposal although severely 
limited in scope is of course a direct violation of the principle enunciated by 
the Hierarchy, but so far they have remained silent on the subject. If this 
silence is not broken it may be surmised that Mr. De Valera, who is far from 
rash, has sought and obtained an ecclesiastical decision on the matter at a 
higher level. In this connexion it is interesting to recall the words of Pope 
Leo XIII: “As regards the State, the interests of all, whether high or low are 
equal.” t It is also worth noting that the White Paper containing the new 
proposals is prefaced by the statement that they are in accordance “with the 
provisions of the Constitution and its social directives”, which were, it is 
understood, approved by the Catholic Hierarchy, and certainly not objected 
to by them. Dr. Browne himself, who is one of the Independent group 
making up the Government’s slender majority, has publicly approved of the 


* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 113, June 1951, pp. 266-7. 
+ ‘The Moral Aspect of Means Tests”, Irish Theological Quarterly, July 1952. 
$ Encyclical Rerum Novarum, paragraph 27. 
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Government’s proposals and has naturally emphasized that, as regards the 
mother and child provisions, they embody the principle of freedom from a 
means test for which he contended. He claims that only by its abolition can 
a satisfactory service be provided. Yet it is difficult to reconcile Dr. Browne’s 
approval of the new proposals with the fact that they actually contain three 
means tests in respect of the general health service. The next move, if any, 
would seem to be with the Catholic Hierarchy. The Irish Medical Association 
has already voiced its strong objection. It is understood that Dr. Browne is 
trying to form a new party, but it is difficult to see in what respect, apart from 
his views on specific issues, any programme he could formulate would be 
materially different from that of the Labour party. He apparently approached 
Mr. Ernest Wood, S.C., a member of the Senior Bar with radical views, to 
become the candidate of the new group in the forthcoming by-election in 
North-West Dublin, but Mr. Wood publicly refused to stand on the grounds 
that he was unable “to render that unquestioning loyalty which Dr. Browne 
requires from his party” or to accept “his failure to put in black and white 
his ultimate aims”. Dr. Browne in fact is not a professional politician but a 
young and idealistic doctor who strayed into politics by accident and obtained 
office prematurely. 


Transport Troubles 


NOTHER serious problem demanding solution concerns the transport 
system. Faced on the one hand by an estimated loss of £2} million in 

the current year and on the other by demands from its employees for a large 
wage increase and from the public for improved services, C.I.E., the national 
transport corporation, has put forward drastic proposals aimed at severely 
curtailing private road transport. In spite of increased freight and passenger 
rates C.I.E. has been paid a State subsidy of £8 million during the last three 
years. The new proposals include the restriction of the use of private vehicles 
weighing more than 2 tons to a radius of 20 miles from the place of their 
registration, and the compulsory use of C.I.E. transport facilities by govern- 
ment bodies, local authorities and all corporations or bodies enjoying State 
aid. At the same time a steep increase was announced in the rate of motor 
taxation, ostensibly to meet the increased cost of road maintenance. All these 
measures are being strongly resisted by the various interests concerned, but 
if the existing railway system is to be maintained there seems to be no alter- 
native except either a substantial State subsidy or some such policy as that 
now proposed. C.I.E. is also seeking permission to issue £3 million of 
Guaranteed Transport Stock for capital development purposes. It must also 
be remembered that the public transport system, whether by rail or bus, is 
essential for the maintenance of the tourist industry which, as Mr. Lemass 
recently reminded us, earns more dollars than all our other exports to 
America combined. To stimulate this valuable business it is proposed to 
hold next April a special Irish Festival (An Toéstal) which will illustrate the 
Irish way of life. It is believed that this festival, which it is proposed to hold 
every three years, will attract Americans of Irish blood and enable them to 
see Ireland as it really is and not as they believe it to be. It is interesting 
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to note that, unlike C.LE., Aer Lingus, the national air transport corpora- 
tion, is now making a substantial profit. Last year it made £92,000—nearly 
seven times as much as the previous year, and the projected Irish trans- 
atlantic air service, which was vetoed by Mr. Costello’s Government, may 
now be run. 


Economic Improvement 


HE conservative policy of the Government in respect of trade and 

finance has yielded good results. The steady decline in the adverse 
balance of trade has been so well maintained that it is believed that it will 
be reduced to about {£10 million by the end of the year. Further restrictions 
seem unlikely. In July it stood at £55 million, which showed a fall of £30 
million in a year. This improvement is due to the measures taken by the 
Government, and the consequent reduction of imports coupled with an 
increase in the value of exports. There is still, however, a large balance on the 
wrong side with both the dollar and sterling areas and there is no cause for 
complacency. One of our leading industrialists, Mr. Declan Dwyer, has 
recently complained with some reason that while American experts are 
prodigal in advice as to what we should do to earn dollars the Americans 
themselves by their high tariffs and onerous credit terms make it virtually 
impossible for us to sell them goods in payment for the dollars they are so 
willing to lend. This is particularly true in the case of the textile industry, in 
which Mr. Dwyer is interested, and which has to surmount an American 
tariff wall of from 20 to 40 per cent. No wonder our imports from the U.S.A. 
are ten times greater than our exports to that country. Like other European 
nations we want “trade not aid”. Our recent trade pacts with France and 
Germany have sought to remedy a similar situation so far as these countries 
are concerned, but the fact that our main industry is agriculture 
makes this a difficult process. While there is a free market for our 
agricultural produce in Great Britain our agricultural production is 
still static. In spite of a guaranteed price and the frantic appeals of our 
politicians, the wheat crop this year was much reduced. It is not surpris- 
ing to find that the average net income of the Irish farmer is only £230 
per annum. Professor Lyons, a member of the agricultural faculty at 
University College, Cork, has recently pointed out that our wheat output is 
the same now as it was a hundred years ago while in the same period that of 
Denmark has quadrupled. Agricultural production per acre in Ireland is, he 
said, very low compared with that in comparable countries in western 
Europe because only 5 per cent of our farmers are progressive. Irish farmers 
did not produce half so much as Danish, Swiss and Belgian farmers although 
our climate was as good and we had better land. Foodstuffs which should be 
produced here were being imported in big quantities from other countries, 
particularly America, from which we were buying annually between £18 and 
£20 million worth which had to be paid for in dollars. A hopeful sign, how- 
ever, is the rapid development of the Young Farmers’ Clubs, which only 
started in 1944 and now number 450 with a membership of 20,000, It is hope- 
less to expect an intelligent or agreed agricultural policy from our politicians 
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and it is only the organization and enterprise of the farmers themselves which 
can save the situation. There has recently been a startling development in the 
production here of frozen and processed meat, the export of which has in- 
creased during last year by 300 per cent. This industry has now some eighty 
factories which employ thousands of workers and absorb thousands of cattle 
per week. Our exports of frozen beef and veal for the first six months of this 
year were valued at £2} million, of which a large part went to America. The 
advantages of this trade are obvious. Not only is the meat-processing itself 
a source of employment but the valuable by-products are retained. On the 
other hand, there are certain disadvantages. Dairy herds are being destroyed 
and the supply of milk products jeopardized. We are now importing butter 
and a shortage this winter is possible. Moreover, the supply of suitable cattle 
is limited and there is no guarantee that the American demand, which is 
largely due to the suspension of Canadian meat supplies owing to an out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease, will continue. This new trade will no doubt 
figure largely in the official discussions, now proceeding, for the revision of 
the Anglo-Irish trade agreement of 1948. At present we are bound to send 
Britain 90 per cent of our exportable meat, but Britain did not keep its 
engagements as regards the supply of coal. Mr. Lemass, the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce, speaking at Bonn on September 4, stated that we 
should like to reduce this meat quota and so obtain a better general trading 
position. He added that Ireland’s new policy was to decrease the export of 
livestock and increase the flow of processed meat products, because exports 
necessitating maximum employment were preferred. The Government also 
wished, he said, to develop our leather industry rapidly and for that purpose 
German processing machinery was needed. He hoped more Irish meat would 
soon be available for export to Germany. Having regard to these develop- 
ments it seems probable that a drastic revision of the Anglo-Irish agreement 
will be made. 

The industrial situation remains disturbed. The printers’ strike in Dublin 
resulted in the complete suspension of the Dublin papers for seven weeks 
but, owing to the radio news service, no one seemed to mind; indeed, there 
may even have been a feeling of relief. Various wage claims are still pending 
and some have been settled on the basis of the agreement arrived at between 
the Congress of Irish Unions and the Employers’ Federation, although the 
ceiling of 125. 6d. a week increase which was agreed to has been treated as 
a minimum rather than a maximum. The cost-of-living index figure has risen 
by 11 points during the last year, largely owing to the reduction of food 
subsidies. New legislation is foreshadowed in connexion with trade combines 
and trade apprenticeship, in both of which restrictive practices are rife. 
Nothing is heard, however, about the countless tariff orders and the Control 
of Manufacture Acts by which the Government itself taxes the unfortunate 
consumer and restricts capital investment here by foreigners. The average 
Irish family now pays about £25 per annum indirect taxation in Customs | 
duties alone, and the end is not yet. 

Ireland, 

November 1952. 





PAKISTAN ~ 


ECONOMIC RECESSION ~ 


HE worsening economic situation has occupied most of the attention of 

the Government of Pakistan during the past four months. If as late as 
June last Government were stoutly denying that there was any such thing as 
an economic crisis in Pakistan, they have since made it abundantly clear both 
by their words and by their actions that they recognize that the situation calls 
not only for drastic measures but for a fresh approach to their economic 
policy. This has led to the setting up of a high-level committee, known as the 
Economic Appraisal Committee, presided over by Mr. Fazlur Rahman, the 
Minister for Economic Affairs. He has invited the co-operation of the business 
community, and the recognized Chambers of Commerce and trade associa- 
tions have drawn up a joint memorandum incorporating their recommenda- 
tions regarding the future course of commercial policy. It seems quite clear 
that there is one thing that the committee will not consider, and that is the 
devaluation of the Pakistani rupee. In this matter the Government, with the 
full support of at least the Pakistani element in the business community, have 
nailed their colours to the mast. Although the Indian press appears to regard 
this policy as suicidal, being not unnaturally influenced by the fact that in the 
free market the external value of the Pakistani rupee is worth no more than 
that of the Indian rupee, there is in fact a great deal to be said for the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards this question. In the first place, they have before 
them a vast programme of development, necessitating imports of capital 
goods on a very big scale, and the advantage of obtaining these at a discount 
is not to be denied; secondly, cotton and jute together form about go per cent 
of Pakistan’s exports, and both commodities still bear export duties which 
can be removed altogether if necessary in order to make them more salable in 
world markets. 

The jute export duty, as reported in the last issue, was reduced at the end 
of June. It was not until September that similar action was taken in regard 
to cotton. The duty was reduced from Rs.180 to Rs.go per bale on staple 
cotton and on desi cotton it was abolished altogether. At the same time, 
private trading in the new crop was allowed and the Pakistan Cotton Board, 
with considerable relief,. surrendered its position as the sole dealer in the 
crop. The result showed at once that this was what oversea buyers had been 
awaiting. Orders began to pour in, and spinners were anxious for early ship- 
ment. A minor boom took place in the Karachi cotton market, which had 
been completely stagnant since last January. It may have been this that 
encouraged the Government to show some favour to the tea industry, which 
had for some time been in an equally sorry plight. In 1951 practically all the 
tea companies had shown heavy losses and the reduction of 1 anna a pound in 
the export duty, announced with the budget for 1952-53, gave them a totally 
inadequate measure of relief. There was much satisfaction when, in September, 
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Government announced that the remaining 3 annas a pound duty would 
be removed, though only for a period of three months. As a matter of fact, 
even this far from satisfies the tea producers, for costs of production have 
gone up and it is estimated that, comparing them with the average prices 
received at the London tea auctions, the tea companies are losing 54 annas 
on every pound of tea shipped. There is serious danger that unless urgent 
steps are taken to reduce the cost of production by paying lower salaries and 
wages and cutting down the amenities provided for tea-garden labour, 
Pakistan’s comparatively small but valuable tea industry may prove to be a 
casualty of non-devaluation. 

In regard to jute, which still forms Pakistan’s most valuable economic asset, 
the position is nearly desperate, though it is not certain that devaluation 
could give much help. The position is that Pakistan has had a bumper crop, 
estimated at not less than 7} million bales, to which must be added a carry- 
over of about 1-8 million bales, mostly held by the Pakistan Jute Board which 
purchased it at the prescribed floor prices and, at present market rates, stands 
to lose about Rs.7} crores on the transaction. Pakistan thus began the jute 
year with the record figure of over 9 million bales to dispose of. Oversea 
buyers can hardly take more than 3} million bales, however attractive they 
may find present prices, while the Calcutta mills are not expected to take 
more than 2 million bales. Admittedly, at the existing prices they find the 
purchase of East Pakistan jute a sound business proposition, and they need 
it for various reasons : India’s own jute crop is still totally inadequate and its 
quality is so poor that superior hessian can only be manufactured with a good 
admixture of Pakistani jute. If the Government would only do away with the 
special licence fee levied on sales to India there is no doubt that Indian 
purchases would go up, perhaps to 3} million bales. As it is, however, this 
remains a very sore point, not only with the Indian jute-mill interests but 
with the Government of India. Failure to come to an agreement on the sub- 
ject was the main cause of the virtual breakdown of the trade discussions 
between the two countries in August. Many Pakistanis are themselves un- 
happy about this levy, but Government are not likely to agree to abolish it 
until India reciprocates by abolishing the special surcharge on coal going to 
Pakistan. 

It is particularly unfortunate that at this time, when the Government are 
engaged in a hard struggle to restore the balance of payments, the shortage 
of food-grains should have necessitated large imports from abroad. It had 
always been assumed that Western Pakistan would not only be self-sufficient 
in wheat and rice but would from time to time be able to export the former 
and supply the deficiencies of East Pakistan in the latter. Unfortunately the 
high prices of cotton in 1951 led to the diversion of much irrigated land to 
this crop, with the result that the wheat acreage for the 1952 harvest was 
found to be exceptionally low. Added to this, the season was bad and low 
out-turns were obtained. The consequence was a calamitous scarcity of 
wheat, and famine has been averted only by prompt and energetic action by 
Government in securing supplies from abroad. Russia, after some hard bar- 
gaining, agreed to supply 150,000 tons of wheat by the end of December— 
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and at the time of writing the first two shipments have already arrived— 
taking in return 22,000 tons of jute and 13,150 tons of cotton. Turkey agreed 
to supply 50,000 tons, and later consented to double this allocation. Fifteen 
thousand tons are being secured from Syria. America and Britain were some- 
what late in the field, but great satisfaction was felt when it was learned that 
the Government of the United States had agreed to lend 15 million dollars for 
the supply of 150,000 tons of wheat. The United Kingdom’s only contribu- 
tion was the diversion of a wheat ship from Australia to the port of Karachi. 
This, however, arrived at a critical moment and the gesture was appreciated. 
Most of the imported wheat is rapidly railed to the Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Province. 


Commonwealth Relations 

OX the political side, the Kashmir dispute is once again the leading topic. 

The failure of Dr. Graham’s discussions at Geneva merely justified the 
fears of Pakistanis that his appointment would cause another inordinate delay, 
and both press and public expressed themselves in very bitter terms about 
the ineffectiveness of the United Nations. This attitude is, of course, prema- 
ture, and it remains to be seen what happens at the meeting of the Security 
Council. If that body decides that it is unable to bring about a fair plebiscite in 
Kashmir, owing to the uncompromising stand made by India on the subject 
of demilitarization, there is no doubt that the Pakistani Government will 
reconsider their whole attitude towards the United Nations and, perhaps, 
their whole political alignment. It is relevant to observe that the question 
whether Pakistan should remain in the Commonwealth is one which must 
shortly be decided by the Constituent Assembly. Efforts are being made to 
decide the principles of the constitution within the next few months, so that 
drafting can begin and the constitution can be finally passed and adopted 
before the end of next year. 


The Jarring Sects 


REAT interest was created by the report of the commission of enquiry 

into the assassination of Liagat Ali Khan. Unfortunately the commission 
was unable to reach any definite finding whether the assassination was the 
result of a conspiracy or the individual act of the assassin, the Afghan refugee 
Said Akbar. This did not satisfy Begum Liagat Ali Khan, who at once issued 
to the press a vigorous statement maintaining that there was ample proof of 
a well-organized plot and that the police had put forward the theory that 
Said Akbar was a religious fanatic in order to shield either themselves or the 
real offenders. The commission, as a matter of fact, rejected the police theory 
that the murder was the result of religious fanaticism, but it did draw atten- 
tion to the unpleasant campaign of vilification which was being carried on, 
particularly in the Punjab, against the late Premier and his wife on the ground 
that their mode of life was un-Islamic. They very rightly pointed out that if 
this trend was unchecked it would retard the progress of Pakistan. Parts of 
the report were suppressed for diplomatic reasons, and when the commission 
mentioned that it had before it evidence of three separate conspiracies of 
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foreign origin to murder Liaqat Ali Khan, the public were left to guess 
whether the reference was to Afghanistan or India or both. No one ventured 
to suggest that nationals of any other country might have been involved. 
The publication of the report gave rise to an outburst of resentment against 
the Punjab Government, which was held to be guilty of taking half-hearted 
disciplinary action against the police officers whose failure to take proper 
precautions had made the assassination possible. Ultimately the Central 
Government intervened and set up a three-man committee, consisting of 
police officers of high standing, to supervise the police investigation. They 
also, apparently at the request of the Punjab Government, appointed a judge 
of the Federal Court to enquire into the charges against the police officer who 
was most directly to blame. 

A regrettable feature of the period under review was the growth of agita- 
tion against the Ahmediya community. The Ahmedis differ from orthodox 
Muslims on some important points of doctrine, and the orthodox mullahs 
and their followers have been conducting a campaign for the declaration of 
this sect as a non-Muslim minority. Preposterous as this demand would 
appear, it seems to have received some support even in official circles, and 
this was highly embarrassing for Sir Zafrulla Khan, the Foreign Minister, 
who is himself a zealous Ahmedi. There was general surprise when a com- 
muniqué issued from the Cabinet Secretariat, stating that the Government 
had received frequent complaints that certain officials belonging toa “parti- 
cular sect” had been abusing their official positions in propagating their 
creed among their subordinates and other persons, a matter of which Govern- 
ment took a serious view. There was no room for doubt that Sir Zafrulla 
Khan’s community was the sect referred to and he felt it necessary to make 
a public reply. In this he professed to welcome the statement and called for 
tolerance in all matters pertaining to faith and conscience, at the same time 
reserving the right of all Muslims of whatever sect to propagate by word and 
conduct what they sincerely believed to be the truth. In general, the affair 
has left a nasty taste in people’s mouths and there is a feeling that we have not 
heard the end of it. Most people would agree that Pakistan has already so 
many problems, both external and internal, to cope with that the growth of 


religious sectarianism may be the last straw which will break the camel’s 
back. 


Economic Contacts Abroad 


pierce had a goodwill mission from Japan in August, but the 
Japanese may have found that facts speak louder than words. They 
arrived at a somewhat inopportune moment, when the Commerce Ministry 
was desperately trying to sell the balance of the cotton crop and Japanese 
spinners were obstinately refusing to offer a fair price. No one could of | 
course blame the Japanese for refusing to pay more than what they regarded | 
as the economic price, but the point was that they had sold such an enormous | 
quantity of cotton piece-goods to Pakistan that the Commerce Ministry felt _ 
that the least they could do was to buy raw cotton in return. It had been | 
borne in on the Government that the adverse balance of trade was due more 
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to the Japanese than to anyone else. In 1951-52, the year in which for the 
first time they assumed the position of leading supplier of goods to Pakistan, 
the Japanese sold Pakistan £46 million worth of goods, but imported from 
Pakistan only £25 million worth. The earlier trade agreement contemplated 
that each country would take about £35 million worth of goods from the 
other during the course of a year. If the Japanese supplies had consisted 
mainly of machinery, the story would have been different, but in fact they 
were mostly cotton piece-goods which were virtually dumped into a country 
already saturated with this commodity. 

With the dwindling of Pakistan’s own financial resources for development, 
the part played by the Commonwealth countries under the Colombo Plan 
in contributing to industrial and agricultural development deserves special 
notice. In fact, it deserves more notice than it has received from the Pakistani 
press, which seems inclined to take this assistance for granted. The Canadian 
Government have made arrangements for an inventory of Pakistan’s natural 
resources by means of a modern scientific air survey. An area of 160,800 
square miles is to be photographed from the air and for the greater part of 
this area special geological maps are to be prepared. Special attention is being 
given to the Thal development area of the Punjab, to the Upper and Lower 
Sind barrage country, to the upper Indus area between Swat and Mianwali 
and to the Quetta-Kalat area. The photographic work will be followed up by 
geological field parties, which will devote two years to examination in the 
field following up the clues provided by the photographs. Survey work of 
this type has already proved its worth in Canada and elsewhere in the 
discovery of oil and other mineral deposits. Canada is also prepared to assist 
in the gigantic Warsak and Mianwali hydro-electric schemes and has deputed 
two highly qualified engineers to examine these projects and report. Australia 
is supplying pumping units costing about £1 million for irrigation, sewerage 
and water-supply undertakings. She is also sending marine transmitters for 
the Post and Telegraphs Department, plant for the manufacture of pre- 
stressed concrete pipes, electricity meters, and fishing-vessels complete with 
equipment. Canada and Australia have jointly made arrangements for supply- 
ing equipment for the Thal agricultural and livestock research farm. 

The introduction of a full-scale system of passports and visas for travel 
between Pakistan and India has served to give another bad turn to relations 
between the two countries. There was an unfortunate delay in bringing the 
system into force, and in the meantime the knowledge that it was impending 
had an extremely unsettling effect on the Hindu minority of East Pakistan, 
and even on some of the Muslims working there, who retained connexions 
with India. The Hindu exodus reached somewhat alarming proportions, 
though it was noticeable that it was only the cultivators and the working- 
class Hindus who decided to migrate to India; the professional classes were 
presumably sufficiently well acquainted with the true position to realize that 
their security was in no way threatened. Among the uneducated, however, the 
feeling seemed to be that it would be better to go while the going was good, 
and that the time had come to make a final choice between citizenship of 
Pakistan and citizenship of India. The borderline between the nationalities 
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in the two Bengals had been somewhat undefined till then, and freedom of 
movement had made life easy for those who liked to maintain a foot in both 
camps. Among these were many Muslim workmen, especially those working 
in the new Adamjee jute mills near Narayanganj, who had come from India 
(mostly of Bihari origin) to seek profitable employment but still had property 
there. Although these persons would have been free to stay and work in 
Pakistan with Indian passports and Pakistani visas, many of them took fright 
and returned to India. The effect on the industrial labour situation in East 
Pakistan, where a big programme of development is in hand, may prove to be 
serious, while the Hindu migration from East to West Bengal has added fuel 
to the fire of Bengali irredentism in India. Fortunately, it was brought 
abruptly to a stop when the passport system was finally brought into force: 
but the stoppage may be only temporary, inasmuch as the right to migrate 
remains, and all that is required for the purpose is a migration certificate 
which, theoretically at least, is easy to obtain. 


Pakistan, 
November 1952. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


r THE Round TaBLe for 1948 there was an interesting and important 
debate on the general problems of British Commonwealth relations. Two 
points of view were expressed. The author of an article entitled “Untempered 
Mortar”’* argued the necessity for closer constitutional relationships between 
the member states of the Commonwealth. This called for a measure of intra- 
Commonwealth federation. On the other side the author of “Britain’s Réle 
in the World Today” +} doubted the wisdom and the practical possibilities of 
such organic change. In this view, a more realistic and practical approach lay 
through improvement of present forms of association and co-operation. 
Warm endorsement was given to Lord Bruce’s proposal for improved 
machinery for Commonwealth co-operation. This envisaged a Council of 
British Nations, which would provide for meetings of Commonwealth 
representatives to take regular counsel on matters of common concern. 

This debate occasioned comment} from two Australian Round Table 
Groups. Both groups supported the views of the author of “Britain’s Rdle 
in the World Today”. They rejected the idea of a Commonwealth federation 
and strongly endorsed proposals for the creation of more efficient and more 
permanent machinery for intra~Commonwealth co-operation and discussion. 

Since then developments of great importance have occurred within the 
Commonwealth. It is the purpose of this enquiry to provide an examination 
of these developments from an Australian observation point, with the object 
of ascertaining whether the conclusions reached in 1948 remain valid or 
require modification. 

Initially it may be observed that Australians are not much given to analys- 
ing their beliefs about the British Commonwealth of Nations. In a country 
whose people are 90 per cent British in origin and descent, sentiments arising 
from a common tradition and the heritage of a common culture count for far 
more than arguments of strategy or economics or even the facts of constitu- 
tional relationships. No analysis of Australian views upon British Common- 
wealth relations would come near the truth which did not emphasize as 
strongly as could be the degree to which the subject is one of the spirit. Most 
Australians believe that they are in some way kin with the people of Britain. 
From individual to individual, from party to party, even from day to day, 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 150, March 1948, p. 524. t Ibid., p. 535. 

$ “An Australian View of Empire”, THE Rounp Taste, No. 154, March 1949, p. 
121, and “Commonwealth and Common Policy”, bid., No. 155, September 1949, p. 317. 

All the articles cited in these three notes were published with the intimation that 
the opinions expressed in them were not necessarily those of Tue Rounp Tasie. The 
present article is one of the regular quarterly contributions from a Group in Australia, 
who under the constitution of THz Rounp Tasie are always free to express their 
collective view, uninfluenced by their colleagues in London.—Editor. 
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the power of British sentiment in Australia may vary, but it is weak only for 
moments while it is strong almost always. 

This, however, serves to lay stress on the relationships of Australia with 
the United Kingdom and the old British Commonwealth, in which there was 
a large measure of historical, racial and religious homogeneity. No such 
elements bind the new British Commonwealth. Since the end of the war 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon have become members, It is quite unrealistic now 
to talk of cultural, racial and religious homogeneities. This Asian membership 
presents very real problems for the British Commonwealth. It has been said, 
very aptly, that the Commonwealth bond will grow in the estimation of its 
Asian members to the extent that the non-Asian members show concern and 
respect for Asian problems and interests. Some recognition of this is reflected 
in the Colombo Plan, in the formulation and execution of which Australia 
has taken an active and leading part. 


Impact of the New Asia 


HE internal stresses to which the new British Commonwealth may be 
subject have been revealed by political developments in Asia in recent 
years. The conflicts in Indo-China and Malaya, the emergence of Communist 
China in 1949, the Korean War in 1950, followed by the Communist Chinese 
intervention in the war have all posed problems of major importance for the 
British Commonwealth. The question of seating the Chinese Communists 
in the Security Council illustrates this. India has been active in support of the 
Chinese Communists’ claim; the United Kingdom position (having recog- 
nized Communist China) has been somewhat equivocal, while other Com- 
monwealth members have refused any measure of recognition to the new 
Chinese régime. India has insisted on maintaining her freedom from commit- 
ments to power b/ocs, and has also expressed deep hostility to policies of 
colonialism in Asia. The Chinese-aggressor resolution in the United Nations 
early in 1951 reflected important divisions within the Commonwealth. The 
United Kingdom, Australia, Canada and New Zealand voted in support of the 
resolution, India voted against it, while Pakistan abstained. These divisions 
are significant, and show, in a striking fashion, the importance of Asia and 
of satisfactory solutions for Asian problems—(whatever these may be!)— 
if the Commonwealth is to be maintained. Such action as was taken in formu- 
lating the Colombo Plan merits warm praise, but it is certain that the pro- 
found problems in these areas cannot conceivably be resolved by closer 
organic relations between the Commonwealth countries. Even among the 
Asian Commonwealth members there is bitter dispute, as the Kashmir 
problem illustrates, In the wider Commonwealth area, the various problems 
of Asia make it abundantly clear that only within a loose and rather ill- 
defined association will it be possible, at highest, to find solutions for intra- 
Commonwealth differences, or, at a lower level, to envisage the continued 
existence of the Commonwealth, notwithstanding significant policy disputes. 
Asian membership of the Commonwealth gives rise to other tensions. 
South African racial policies have produced bitter resentment in India. The 
policies of the Nationalist South African Government present other very 
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serious problems for the Commonwealth. In the last two or three years Dr. 
Malan’s Government has raced ahead with its apartheid policies. These have 
produced strong resentment not only in Asia but also in important areas of 
the colonial empire. These policies have gravely disturbed public opinion in 
the United Kingdom. This has been well illustrated by the disputes over the 
Seretse Khama question, and over the renewed South African demands for 
the transfer of the High Commission Territories to the Union. The South 
African Government has a strong case in demanding the High Commission 
Territories; the United Kingdom, likewise, has a strong case for refusing 
immediate transfer in the face of the hostility of the inhabitants of the Terri- 
tories to incorporation in South Africa. Apart from matters of conscience, 
the transfer of the Territories at this stage would have explosive repercussions 
in West Africa and elsewhere. 

It would not be appropriate, nor is it possible for an Australian observer, 
to pass judgment on South Africa’s attempts to resolve her own domestic 
problems. Australia has demonstrated her attitude by voting against the 
resolution in the Seventh Session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations to place an Indian complaint with respect to the treatment of people 
of Indian origin in South Africa upon the agenda. The point which it is 
sought to establish here is that these South African problems operate as a 
serious irritant in British Commonwealth relations. It should also be 
added that Australia is far from blameless in this respect. Australian immi- 
gration policies offend the Asian members of the British Commonwealth, 
while her treatment of the aborigines—although there is now some sugges- 
tion of improvement here—gives rise to the suspicion that Australia is not 
dedicated to any principles of racial equality. 


The Doctrine of Citizenship 


O far as relations between South Africa and the British Commonwealth are 
concerned, it seems clear that the question is not one of closer organic 
relations, but rather one of preserving what at present exists. This may be 
illustrated by the present South African citizenship legislation. An English- 
man or an Australian migrating to South Africa may acquire South African 
citizenship only after five years’ residence. A non-British alien has to wait only 
one more year for naturalization. Registration and naturalization are wholly 
within executive discretion, and until such time as South African citizenship 
is granted there is no right of franchise. The Australian legislation, on the 
other hand, draws much sharper distinctions between British subjects and 
aliens. A British subject who is not an Australian citizen may vote in Austra- 
lian elections after six months’ residence in the country, while an alien must 
wait for naturalization, which requires a minimum of five years’ residence. 
The South African citizenship legislation is illustrative of a reserved attitude 
towards the British Commonwealth, and it is surely a heavy blow to those 
who hope for closer organic union. Indeed it is also a bitter disappointment 
to those who desire to maintain much looser Commonwealth ties. 
Other developments within the British Commonwealth underline the 
weakening of institutional links. The most striking illustration is to be found 
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in the decision of India to remain associated with the British Commonwealth 
while adopting a republican form of government. This posed a serious 
problem for the meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in 1949. The 
formula adopted by this conference was that India was to remain within the 
Commonwealth, recognizing the Crown as the symbol of the free association 
of the independent member nations and as such the head of the Common- 
wealth. The Crown, however, should be no part of the internal constitutional 
structure of India. This obviously points away from close organic union. 
The 1949 formula might be thought to provide a means of reconciling South 
African republican sentiment with continued membership of the Common- 
wealth. We cannot, however, close our eyes to the possibility that the pro- 
clamation of a South African republic would be linked with a movement of 
that country out of the Commonwealth. 

There are other evidences of weakening of institutional links. British 
nationality now takes second place to individual Commonwealth citizenships. 
Again, in the last few years there has been a progressive diminution of the 
general appellate jurisdiction of the Privy Council. Too much should not be 
made of such developments. But when they are added to the fact that we 
now have a republic within the Commonwealth, they serve to point to the 
fact that attempts to bind the Commonwealth with closer organic bonds 
would be doomed to frustration. 


Importance of Communications 


NE point may be made briefly at this stage. Good and efficient com- 
munications are a matter of great importance in maintaining satisfactory 


Commonwealth relations. In this respect, the establishment of the new air 
route linking Australia with South Africa may prove to be of considerable 
importance. Hitherto there has been too little contact between the peoples 
of these two Dominions. On the other hand, trans-Pacific communications 
are poorer than ever. Sea communications between Australia and North 
America are utterly inadequate. This partly results from trade restrictions 
between the dollar and sterling areas, but it serves to isolate Australia from 
Canada. This is a serious matter, for Canada is a Commonwealth country of 
great importance, particularly as she provides a bridge between the Common- 
wealth and the United States. That the Australian Government takes this 
view is evidenced by the recent appointment as Australian Minister to 
Ottawa of a man of such high standing as Sir Douglas Copland. 


The ANZUS Council 


MATTER of some importance in British Commonwealth relations 

arises out of the recent meeting of the ANZUS Council at Honolulu. 
The exclusion of the United Kingdom from the talks has been the subject of 
adverse comment and protest in some quarters in England. Other Common- 
wealth countries, not present at the talks, also have Pacific interests. Viewed 
in a proper perspective, however, these protests may be premature and 
unjustified. Australia and New Zealand, by reason of recent bitter experience, 
have an urgent interest in Pacific defence and protection under American 
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leadership. For Australia and New Zealand there is the most intimate rela- 
tionship between the Japanese Peace Treaty and the ANZUS agreement. It 
is appropriate to observe that the meeting took place pursuant to the terms 
of this agreement. To read into the meeting an intention to cold-shoulder 
the United Kingdom and other states with Pacific interests is certainly to 
misread Australian intentions, and Australian political leaders have hastened 
to make this clear. They point to the fact that this is only a beginning; to 
postpone talks until it should be established who had a right to be repre- 
sented on a Pacific Defence Council, and on what terms, might very well 
prevent action for some long time to come. 

There cannot be many informed Australians who, looking out upon the 
British Commonwealth in 1952, would urge the case for closer organic 
union. That would be unrealistic and even dangerous. On the other hand, 
Australian leaders have urged the case for improved machinery for intra- 
Commonwealth communication. The close contact between the British 
Foreign Office and the Australian Department of External Affairs, agree- 
ments as to double taxation, co-operation between service staffs, association 
in defence projects such as the recent atomic experiments at Monte Bello and 
the Woomera rocket range, consultation between central banks in such 
matters as the operation of the sterling area—all are instances of co-operation 
at the practical working level where the prospect of continuance and develop- 
ment of Commonwealth relations seems most hopeful. Although Australians 
would insist upon a loose Commonwealth framework, in which, in certain 
circumstances, Commonwealth countries would pursue their individual (and 
perhaps even conflicting) courses of action, this does not minimize Australian 
respect for the Commonwealth tie. As already observed, the spiritual attach- 
ment of Australians to the United Kingdom is strong, and Australian govern- 
mental interest in the Colombo Plan reveals an intelligent and sympathetic 
understanding of at least some of the problems of the Asian members of the 
Commonwealth. Within the British Commonwealth, despite the stresses and 
strains to which it is subject, there is still an atmosphere of mutual tolerance 
and willingness to co-operate which makes it an international association 
which Australians are anxious to preserve. There is nothing conceivable at 
this moment which could be imagined as likely to cause Australia to seek to 
break its associations with Britain or the rest of the Commonwealth. 


Australia, 
November 1952. 
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THE CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE CAMPAIGN 


URING the period June to October 1952 about 6,000 Africans have 

been arrested, tried and found guilty of breaking one or other of the 
regulations in force under the segregation laws in South Africa. Sentences 
have varied from a fine of £1 (or 14 days’ imprisonment) to £15 (or 90 days’); 
and almost without exception newspaper reports of the arrests and trials 
have contained the words: “None of these fines were paid.” 

The movement known as the defiance of unjust laws or the civil dis- 
obedience campaign is going on steadily. It is led by the African National 
Congress under the presidency of Dr. J. S. Moroka, an Edinburgh-trained 
medical man who is, and always has been, regarded by those who know him 
as fundamentaly a moderate Conservative. In theory, the South African 
Indian Congress is co-operating with the African National Congress, but, so 
far, Indians have not been much involved, and Cape Coloured people have 
stood aloof. It is being said in some quarters that the movement is really 
inspired by Indians, imbued with Gandhi’s policy which he tried out in South 
Africa before using so successfully in India. But too much may easily be 
made of this theory, which by implication places responsibility on Indians 
and regards Africans as being “misled”. The evidence seems to show that 
the movement is African in spirit and in execution, and it would be short- 
sighted to refuse to recognize that African leadership is capable of taking a 
new and vigorous direction. 

The kind of men and women who “volunteer” to defy the laws are, for 
the most part, law-abiding, sober, working-class or middle-class people who 
realize clearly what they are doing. In Grahamstown practically all the re- 
sisters were churchgoers, and when the women boycotted the municipal beer 
hall they began by holding a prayer meeting outside the hall. In other cases, 
too, prayer meetings preceded the act of resistance, and African ministers of 
religion are said to be sorely divided within themselves when asked to say 
public prayers for the success of the movement. Of considerable significance, 
too, is the active part that African women are playing. This is itself a new 
phenomenon. 

The tactics of the campaign, in what is called its first phase, are for selected 
groups of from five to fifty Africans to march in an orderly fashion to a rail- 
way station or post office where apartheid notices of “Europeans Only” and 
“Non-Europeans Only” have been placed, and deliberately to use the 
European entrance. Alternatively, they defy the curfew regulations by which 
Africans may not be in the European quarter of the town without a pass after 
a certain hour. There is no attempt to evade detection or to avoid the police. 
The whole object of the resisters is to be arrested and to go to prison. In 
support of this statement it may be noted that, before the start of the cam- 
paign, there were court rulings to the effect that if separate facilities are 
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provided they must be adequate, otherwise the regulation is w/tra vires. Only 
in one case, in Cape Town, did African defiers, advised by a European lawyer, 
make use of this loophole successfully to enter a plea of not guilty. Elsewhere 
they have tended to avoid breaking those regulations where this excuse of 
inadequacy might plausibly be used. 

The campaign has been national in the sense that acts of defiance have been 
obviously well planned and have been committed in widely separated areas. 
Not only the large cities have been selected; many small rural towns such as 
Ladybrand, Ceres and Stellenbosch have had their demonstrations in this 
first phase. It is not yet quite certain whether the second phase will consist 
of an intensification of the present tactics or whether perhaps, in addition, 
much larger groups will participate. It is possible, too, tiiat other laws will 
be selected for attack. 

The expressed long-term objective of the resistance campaign is to secure 
the repeal of all discriminating legislation. Apart from the representation, by 
three European members of Parliament, of African voters in the Cape, the 
African population is represented indirectly in the Senate by four Senators. 
To all intents and purposes, then, Africans are unrepresented in the councils 
of the nation, and the defiance of laws is the most effective method by which 
they can draw attention to their disabilities. It is, of course, a method that 
goes back in British history at least to Hampden, and in American history to 
Thoreau, who said that “Under a government which imprisons any un- 
justly, the true place for a just man is also in prison”. 

It is difficult to estimate the real strength of the campaign. The African 
National Congress represents one section only of politically conscious 
opinion, and it is probable that a majority of adult Africans are either in- 
different to the movement or, because of their jobs, afraid to be actively 
associated with it. A small number are opposed to the campaign because they 
think it bad policy. Nevertheless, when account is taken of the lack of 
experience in this kind of organizing, of rooted habits of fear of the law and 
its officers, and of the risk of physical violence and the certainty of imprison- 
ment, the movement must be judged as displaying organizing ability, 
courage and determination, carried out with considerable dignity. So far 
there has been practically no violence except where the police have made a 
baton charge to disn-sse African onlookers and sympathizers; but to the 
African the possibility of physical violence on the part of the police is always 
a factor to be considered. In this connexion it should be noted that as far as 
can be ascertained now the shocking riots which occurred recently at the 
model township of New Brighton, Port Elizabeth, are not directly related to 
the passive resistance movement. 

The Government has so far relied upon applying the existing laws. 
Sentences have been growing steadily stiffer, and an attempt is being made to 
deal with the leaders, who do not participate in the actual law-breaking, 
under the Suppression of Communism Act. European reaction to the cam- 
paign has been a mixture of extreme caution and threats. In both attitudes 
there are discernible a mounting tension and a fear of serious outbreaks of 
lawlessness. From the rank and file of Nationalist party supporters there is 
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increasing pressure for sterner methods, and particularly for corporal punish- 
ment, while several Cabinet Ministers have said that if the existing laws are 
unable to deal with the resistence new laws will be made. Opposition leaders, 
while careful to dissociate themselves from any condoning of law-breaking, 
have said that the present state of tension between Africans and Europeans 
was the result of policies followed by the present Government. The Leader 
of the Opposition, Mr. J. G. N. Strauss, has several times said that a solution 
of the whole problem of race relations should be found “in a non-party 
approach in consultation with Non-Europeans”’. While there is no doubt that 
the theory and practice of apartheid have increased the tension between 
Europeans and Non-Europeans, it should be noted that the civil disobedience 
campaign is aimed against unjust laws and not against a particular political 
party. Many African leaders feel that discriminating laws will never be 
repealed as long as Europeans alone have political power. They maintain 
that, while their campaign is by no means “anti-white”, they are no longer 
prepared to be put off with minor concessions and ineffective Native Councils. 
They demand the franchise as the only sure method of securing their interests, 
and the African National Congress has announced that the campaign will not 
stop if the United party gets back to power at the next general election. 

The civil disobedience campaign is, then, a new and ominous phenomenon 
in South African race relations. It is gathering momentum and the time may 
be approaching when it will be difficult for either side to draw back. A 
number of prominent South African Liberals have issued an appeal to both 
sides to realize the inherent difficulties in the situation and to consult before 
it is too late. The appeal laid stress on the need for a common franchise on the 
old Cape liberal basis, and asked Africans to realize that Europeans could not 
grant “full equality” all at once. But, with a general election approaching, 
such an appeal is not likely to be effective. The Nationalist party will not now 
draw back from its policy of apartheid, which has served it so well in the past. 
Nationalist party supporters have come to believe that any concessions to 
Africans will spell doom to White domination, and what pressure there is 
on the Government will be in the direction of sterner methods of sup- 
pression rather than of concession. The United party, on the other hand, 
fears that an outright declaration of policy that does not contain at least 
some of the elements of apartheid may damage its chances of being returned 
to power. 

Meanwhile there is a danger that the situation may deteriorate. African 
leaders are in a mood where they are disinclined to trust even the Liberals, 
and, while the return to power of the United party might ease the tension, 
it is unlikely to do so permanently. If the Nationalist party gets back into 
power, and if the second phase of the campaign takes the form of mass 
protest, as it seems likely to do, clashes between resisters and the police will 
be difficult to avoid. Experience in South Africa shows that, once that 
happens, European fears are easily aroused and deliberation no longer guides 
popular opinion. The danger is, then, that in default of consultation and 
timely concessions, the very situation that statesmanship would want to 
avoid may arise; the application of stern and vigorous repressive measures 
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backed by the majority of White opinion, a development which can only lead 
to a further disastrous worsening of race relations. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE COURTS 
Fo the last two years South Africa has lived under the shadow of a 


mounting constitutional crisis. 

During the week ending August 30, 1952, new chapter swiftly followed 
new chapter in the story of conflict between the Union Parliament and the 
rule of law. On Wednesday, August 27, the High Court of Parliament, 
purporting to be established under the High Court of Parliament Act No. 35 
of 1952, reversed the judgment of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Harris v. Dénges, in which five Appeal Judges ruled that 
the Separate Representation of Voters Act of 1951 was invalid because it was 
passed in conflict with the procedure prescribed by the South Africa Act. 
Two days later, on August 29, a Full Bench of the Cape Provincial Division 
of the Supreme Court declared that the High Court of Parliament Act was 
itself invalid and null and void. It necessarily followed from this Supreme 
Court decision that the so-called High Court of Parliament had no validity, 
and that in consequence it had no authority to interfere with the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal. 

On June 4, 1952, the High Court of Parliament Act, which had been passed 
by simple majorities in the Union Parliament sitting bicamerally, was pro- 
mulgated and published. Thereafter an application was made to the Cape 
Supreme Court by a Cape Malay, residing at Woodstock, Cape Town, who 
was registered as a voter on the current voters’ list compiled under the pro- 
visions of the Electoral Act, for an order declaring, inter alia, that the High 
Court of Parliament Act was of no legal force and effect. 

The crisp issue raised in this application was whether or not this Act 
infringed the provisions of section 152 of the South Africa Act, the 
latter being one of the entrenched sections of the Constitution which 
the Court of Appeal in Harris v. Dénges earlier this year had held to be 
inviolable. 

In Section 1 of the High Court of Parliament Act, unless the context other- 
wise indicates, “Act of Parliament” was defined to mean any instrument 
which had at any time since December 11, 1931—the date of the Statute of 
Westminster—been enrolled of record in the office of the Registrar of the 
Appellate Division or which might at any time thereafter be so enrolled by 
virtue of the fact that it purported to be an Act of Parliament and to have 
been enacted by the Queen, the Senate and the House of Assembly, whether 
it purported to have been passed by a joint sitting of the Senate and the 
House of Assembly or by the Senate and the House of Assembly in separate 
sitting and irrespective of the subject-matter thereof. 

Section 2 provided that notwithstanding anything to the contrary in any 
law contained, any judgment or order of the Appellate Division whereby the 
Appellate Division had declared or declared invalid any provision of any Act 
of Parliament referred to in the definition should, subject to the provisions 
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of the Act, be subject to review by the High Court of Parliament which 
should be a court of law. 

Section 3 dealt with the constitution of the High Court, and section 5 with 
the procedure governing an application for review of judgments or orders 
of the Appellate Division. Under section 8 the High Court was empowered, 
after consideration of the report and recommendations of the “Judicial 
Committee”, on any legal ground to confirm, vary or set aside any order or 
judgment of the Appellate Division. 

The Judge President of the Cape Supreme Court, Mr. Justice de Villiers, 
delivered the main judgment of the Full Bench. His analysis of the decision 
of the Appellate Division in the earlier case of Harris v. Dénges was as 
follows : 


(a) that section 152 of the South Africa Act is an entrenched section of the 
constitution; 

(>) that all persons have a constitutional guarantee that their rights under 
the entrenched sections of the South Africa Act will not be in- 
fringed; 

(c) that courts of law are under a duty to ensure that this guarantee is com- 
plied with; and 

(d) that in the exercise of this duty the courts are not controlling the 
legislature. 


After saying that Harris’s case was a statement of the law which bound the 
Cape Court and was equally binding on Parliament as ordinarily constituted 
the learned Judge-President posed two questions : 


(2) Could Parliament, which was bound by the Appeal Court’s declaration 
of invalidity in respect of the Separate Representation of Voters’ Act, 
competently, without observing the procedure laid down in section 
152, sitting as ordinarily constituted, pass legislation conferring power 
on a court created by such legislation to treat as valid an Act which 
had been declared to be invalid? 


and 


(b) Whilst it was common cause that the Separate Representation of 
Voters’ Act was a measure falling within sections 1 and 2 of the High 
Court of Parliament Act, did the passing of this Act not necessarily 
mean that Parliament, which was bound by the declaration of invalidity 
of the Separate Representation of Voters Act, had passed bicamerally 
a measure allowing that very question to be re-opened? 


Counsel for the Government sought to brush aside these queries by | 
contending that the Union Parliament in the ordinary exercise of its legisla- 
tive power could create courts of whatever composition or nature it pleased, | 
and that the validity of the legislation in that regard could not be impugned | 
on any ground whatever. This contention, however, was dismissed by Mr. | 
Justice de Villiers as clearly unsound as a general proposition, because it 
failed to recognize that, in doing so, it might infringe section 152. 
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In a statement notable for its conciseness and lucidity, the Judge-President 
declared that the law, as enunciated by the Appellate Division, was that the 
Union Parliament was completely sovereign, and therefore unfettered in its 
legislative powers, save in two cases, namely, in respect of matters falling 
under sections 35 and 137, read with section 152 of the South Africa Act, and 
this was one of those cases. By enacting bicamerally the High Court of 
Parliament Act in disregard of section 152, the legislature had over-stepped 
its powers, for in so doing it had altered section 152. Act 35 of 1952, read in 
its full context, said to the High Court of Parliament that it might treat a 
measure as valid irrespective of its subject-matter and irrespective of the 
manner in which it had been passed. This was directly contrary to the plain 
terms of section 152, which imperatively enacted that measures dealing with 
sections 35 and 137 could be passed only in a particular manner, and if not 
passed in that manner they must be treated as invalid. It must follow that if 
a statute were passed bicamerally relative to a subject-matter falling within 
section 152, which required such statute to be passed unicamerally with a 
two-thirds’ majority, then that measure was invalid. This was precisely 
what the Appellate Division in terms decided in Harris’s case; and the legis- 
lature, in enacting Act 35 of 1952 bicamerally, had either failed to realize its 
legislative limits in relation to sections 35 and 152, or had deliberately ignored 
not only the latter section but also the decision of the Appellate Division by 
which it was in its legislative activity, in relation to these sections, bound. 
This Act, i.e. the High Court of Parliament Act, said that even though the 
Appellate Division had declared the Separate Representation of Voters Act 
to be invalid, the High Court of Parliament might treat it as valid if the 
latter court felt, after due consideration, that the decision was erroneous. 
This inevitably connoted an alteration of the provisions of section 152, 
which dealt specifically and imperatively with the manner of legislating in 
regard to specific subject-matters. 

The Cape Provincial Division came to the conclusion that the High Court 
of Parliament Act was invalid and null and void and of no force and effect, 
because it altered the entrenched section 152 of the South Africa Act in two 
respects. The first of these is dealt with above. The second alteration flows 
from the fact that the Act invests the decision of the High Court of Parliament, 
declaring an impugned statute valid, with the quality of immutability, and 
thereby deprives an aggrieved individual of his right under a constitutional 
guarantee to approach the Courts in protection of his rights. 

Having decided the application on these two grounds, the Cape Court did 
not consider it necessary to deal with the other submissions of counsel for 
the applicant. By way of obiter dicta, however, the Judge-President said that 
there was considerable force in the contention that a court of this description, 
i.e. the High Court of Parliament, could not be regarded as a court of law to 
decide upon the validity or enforcement of a constitutional guarantee. In 
regard to a further defect relied upon by the applicant, based upon the con- 
tention that a court of law, within the meaning of section 152, could not be 
composed of individual members of Parliament who had already in their 
legislative capacity passed an Act alleged to be invalid, Mr. Justice de 
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Villiers expressed the opinion that, read in its full context, the South Africa 
Act could not be said to have contemplated that a legislative body, which by 
the terms of its enacting instrument empowered a court of its own creation 
to declare a constitutional guarantee invalid, could transform itself into a 
court of law, the members of which were the same persons who as legislators 
had passed the impugned Act. 

The Government have entered an appeal against the Cape Court’s decision. 
The appeal was heard in Bloemfontein from October 27 to 29; and by the 
time this summary appears in print the decision of the Appellate Division 
will probably have been announced.* 

A question of great current interest is what course Dr. Malan will adopt if, 
once again, he finds himself frustrated by the Court of Appeal. When pressed 
to answer that question during the recent session of Parliament by Mr. 
Strauss, the leader of the United party, the Prime Minister maintained an 
inscrutable silence. It has so far been left to Mr. Havenga, the Minister of 
Finance, to make a positive statement on the matter. This he did in a recent 
B.B.C. broadcast to the people of the United Kingdom, when he stated that 
the Government would not act unconstitutionally, adding a gratuitous 
guarantee that the Opposition would also adopt a constitutional rdéle. 
Members of the United party regard this additional assurance to the people 
of Great Britain with tolerant amusement, because it is so patently super- 
fluous. Having hitherto fought consistently inside and outside Parliament to 
maintain the constitution, with conspicuous success in two major court 
issues, they do not consider it necessary for a government spokesman to 
reassure Britain and the world that they take their stand on the rule of law. 

Until quite recently the signs pointed to an attempt by the Malan admini- 
stration to counter another court defeat by enfranchising 18-year-olds, on the 
assumption that the indoctrinated youth would vote Nationalist. It would 
now seem, however, that this project will not immediately be proceeded 
with, and that the Government will stake everything on an early election— 
most probably next April. 


South Africa, 
November 1952. 


* On November 13 the Appellate Division, constituted as in the previous case of Harris 
v. Dénges, dismissed the Government’s appeal. Chief Justice Centlivres and his four 
colieagues handed in separate judgments, following distinct but convergent lines of 
argument. Dr. Malan stated that he would make no further attempt to dispute the 
Court’s position in the lifetime of the present Parliament, but would remit the question 
to the electors at the next general election.— Editor. 
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PARLIAMENT IN SESSION 


HE second session of New Zealand’s thirtieth Parliament opened on 

June 25, and on the following Monday (June 30) New Zealand com- 
pleted one hundred years of constitutional government. Parliament opened 
its second century quietly with the Address in Reply debate, which droned 
on tediously till July 16. Even the Financial debate, which can usually be 
relied on to produce some political fireworks, was dull and uninspiring. 
Political life at present is apparently undergoing a reaction from the excite- 
ments caused by the waterfront dispute last year. 

The programme of legislation outlined in the Speech from the Throne 
includes some valuable consolidations of existing legislation and one measure 
of considerable constitutional interest, a Bill to establish an Executive Council 
in the Mandated Territory of Western Samoa, giving the people of Samoa 
an increasing share in government. The new Bills proposed cover a wide 
range of topics, such as local government reform, town-planning, soil con- 
servation, justice, marriage, companies. Practically the only controversial 
legislation to be presented this session is a Land Settlement Bill. This Bill, 
which takes the place of the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act, empowers 
the Crown to acquire, at current market prices, land for the settlement of 
discharged soldiers and others. The powers taken to acquire farm properties 
have been criticized as too wide; while amendments brought forward in 
Committee considerably strengthening the clauses which safeguard the rights 
of owners of land have not entirely silenced the critics, including some news- 
papers which normally support the present Government. Another clause 
which has been criticized is one requiring that, for a period of three years 
after the passing of the Act, persons acquiring farm land shall personally re- 
side on it and farm it. The debate on the Bill showed that while Opposition 
members were in substantial accord with its provisions some Government 
members did not like the residential and compulsory acquisition clauses. 
The Bill was passed without a division. 

Already good progress has been made with a useful programme of legis- 
lation, and, on present indications, the Prime Minister, Mr. Holland, should 
have no difficulty in closing Parliament before he is due to leave New Zealand 
to attend the Financial Conference in London in November. 


Suggested New Advisory Second Chamber 


N interesting report presented to Parliament this session was the Report 

of the Constitutional Reform Committee set up during the 1950 ses- 

sion of Parliament to consider the establishment of some other body as a 
| substitute for the Legislative Council, which went out of existence on 
December 3, 1950. The Committee reported unanimously in favour of the 
establishment of a Senate of thirty-two members nominated by each party 
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in the House of Representatives in proportion to party strength. Although 
the Report includes a recommendation that the Senate should have the 
power to hold up a Bill for a period of two months, most of the recom- 
mendations suggest ways and means by which the Senate might act as a 
supplementary Chamber assisting the House of Representatives in the dis- 
charge of its functions. The Opposition declined to serve on the Committee 
and took no part in the discussion of its Report in the House, on the grounds 
that the Government was pledged to take a referendum on this subject. 


The Budget 


HE Minister of Finance (Mr. Holland) presented his third budget to the 

House of Representatives on August 7. The Public Accounts for the 
financial year 1951-52 closed with a surplus of {12-6 million in the Consoli- 
dated Fund, after transfers of £6-6 million to the War Emergency Account 
and £14 million to the Social Security Fund. The Social Security Fund 
showed a surplus of £3-6 million, The Minister stated that the large surplus 
in the Consolidated Fund was brought about by what was virtually a wind- 
fall in receipts from customs revenue and sales tax caused by the abnormal 
and record influx of imports in 1951, and in the early months of 1952. He 
expected a considerable fall in revenue from these sources in the current 
financial year; but, nevertheless, made some further taxation concessions. 
The surcharge on income tax which had been reduced from 15 per cent to 10 
per cent in the 1951 Budget was further lowered to 5 per cent. An income-tax 
rebate, increased from {10 to £15 in 1951, was retained at the higher figure. 
The level of death duties was described as having become “‘very onerous 
and contrary to the interest of the community as they are the means of 
destroying capital needed to sustain and develop the economy of the 
country”. A rebate of 20 per cent on estate and succession duties was 
announced, with special consideration for certain farmer estates. The budget 
provided relief against “unavoidable increases in the cost of living” in the 
form of a Christmas bonus of £5 to single persons and {10 to married 
couples in receipt of certain classes of social-security benefits, e.g. age 
benefits. 

The revenue of the Consolidated Fund in the current financial year is 
estimated at £170 million—a reduction of {£108 million below last year’s 
total. This fall in revenue is expected partly because of prospective falls in 
customs and sales-tax revenue and partly because of the concessions in taxa- 
tion rates. The revenue of the Social Security Fund—mainly derived from 
a flat-rate tax of 15. 6d. in the £ on practically all incomes—is estimated at 
£59°2 million (including £14 million transferred from the Consolidated 
Fund)—an increase of £1-4 million above last year’s total. The expenditure 
of the Consolidated Fund is estimated at £1673 million and of the Social | 
Security Fund £59:8 million—leaving a net surplus of {2-1 million (£2°7 | 
million surplus in the Consolidated Fund, and a deficit of £0°6 million in | 
the Social Security Fund). The estimated surplus of {2-1 million for 1952- | 
53 is no more than a prudent margin for contingencies; so that, on the 
estimates given, the Government could hardly have gone farther in tax re- 
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ductions this year, unless it were prepared to apply to tax reduction the 
surplus carried forward from last year, which would be, in effect, deficit 
financing in the current financial year, however carefully the Treasury 
managed to conceal the operation. Tax reduction could, of course, be 
achieved by severe curtailment of expenditure. 

There was more than the usual disappointment at the Government’s 
apparent inability to reduce its expenditure and the number of persons in 
government employment—approximately one-sixth of the total employed 
population. Mr. Holland no doubt had these critics in mind when he pointed 
out that expenditure on social services had reached {97:5 million—46-3 per 
cent of total government expenditure, which, together with the cost of debt 
service, defence and cost-of-living subsidies, accounted for £1624 million 
or 77°1 per cent of total expenditure, excluding capital works. Mr. Holland 
stated that, if these expenditures were to be continued at this rate—and he 
did not doubt that a large body of public opinion favoured such a policy— 
then other efforts for economy must be of a “housekeeping or anti-waste 
nature”. He claimed that the Government was actively restraining the various 
forms of administrative and maintenance expenditure and that the budget 
showed evidence of the exercise of this restraint. 

An important change in subsidy policy is contained in the budget. For 
some years past subsidies to reduce the retail prices of essential goods have 
formed a considerable item in public expenditure. A reduction was made 
by the previous Government in 1947, while in 1950 the present Govern- 
ment made a further substantial reduction in subsidy payments, which had 
the effect of reducing the annual cost from £14:9 million in 1949-50 to £9°4 
million in 1950-51. This latter figure appeared reasonably small in relation 
to total government expenditure; but in 1951-52 increased costs of the main 
items—milk, butter, bread and flour, included in the subsidy scheme, re- 
sulted in an increase in expenditure on subsidies to £15-3 million, the highest 
total on record; which is, nevertheless, increased to £15-9 million in 1952- 
53. A limit of £16 million is now fixed on subsidy payments in any one 
financial year; and any further increases in costs which cannot be absorbed 
within this limit will be passed on in increased prices. 

Mr. Holland stated that the Government’s capital programme for 1952- 
53 had been carefully reviewed and limited to essential works, but that the 
continued rise in import and other costs necessitated providing more money 
than was spent in 1951-52. Details of works expenditure included in the 
budget would suggest an increase of perhaps £2 to £3 million in new capital 
works expenditure. 

Capital investment in 1951-52 totalled £141 million or 23 per cent of 
total national expenditure—a very high figure. Private investment accounted 
for £86 million, government investment £44 million, and capital works 
undertaken by local bodies £11 million. Giving reasons for this high level 
of investment, Mr. Holland drew attention to the present rapid growth in 
population (over 2 per cent per annum) with its consequent demands for 
houses, schools and hospitals. He referred also to the necessity of further 
land development, factories, plant and power to absorb a growing labour 
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force, and to the fact that the country had not yet fully recovered from a lag 
in capital works resulting from war-time diversion of resources. He specifi- 
cally mentioned migration—which in the financial year just past reached its 
highest annual total in this century—and stated that New Zealand’s ability 
to absorb people with benefit to the economy depended on the resources 
which could be made available for development. 

A survey of the New Zealand economy was issued as a White Paper a week 
before the budget date. Mr. Holland recommended this survey to those who 
wished to study the background against which the budget had been con- 
structed. Referring to the economic difficulties of the moment, and to future 
prospects, he drew attention to the unsettled state of commodity prices 
throughout the world’s markets, to New Zealand’s dependence on oversea 
markets and to the repercussions—including exchange control—which fol- 
lowed in the wake of the fall in wool prices and the spate of imports last 
year. Nevertheless, although he appreciated the difficulties of the moment 
and our obligations to the sterling area in general, he closed his speech with 
the observation that he saw no reason to be other than optimistic and 
confident. 


Important Arbitration Court Decision 


ECISIONS of the Arbitration Court have a very considerable influence 
on general levels of wages in New Zealand. Although the Court deter- 
mines minimum award wage rates only, general increases in such rates are 
carried through in practice to most wage-earners, including the very con- 
siderable number of cases where employers are paying individual workers 


or groups of workers rates in excess of award rates. Again, wage and salary 
rates of waterside workers and public servants, though fixed by separate 
tribunals, are invariably affected by the Court’s decisions on applications 
made to it for general amendment of award rates of wages. This was recog- 
nized in an amendment to the regulations in 1952 which permits these 
interests to take part in court proceedings on such applications. One such 
organization—the Public Service Association—took an active part in the 
latest hearing. Minimum wage rates for farm-workers, though fixed by Order 
in Council, are normally changed in line with decisions of the Court. A 
General Order of the Court operative from February 15, 1951, granting a 
15 per cent increase in all award rates, permeated practically the whole of 
the wages structure; since then wages have been comparatively stable. 
In December last an application to the Arbitration Court was lodged 
asking for a general wage order giving an increase of £1. 19s. per week 
(subsequently amended to £2. 115. 4d. per week) in adult male wage rates, 
with corresponding increases for juniors and female wage-earners. The 
workers’ advocate contended that, on the basis of the increase in the cost of 
living of a family of five, the claim was justified; that the wage-earner’s 
share in the national income had fallen relatively to that of some sections 
of the community, notably dairy farmers and company incomes, and that 
general conditions were sufficiently prosperous to carry an increase of this 
order without strain. The employers’ advocate opposed the granting of the 
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claim in whole or part, on the grounds that wage rates had in fact increased 
in reasonable accord with changes in the cost of living and that any further 
increases in wage rates would seriously jeopardize the re-alignment of the 
economy to the changed conditions which had followed in the wake of the 
fall in wool prices. He considered that an increase in wages would at the pre- 
sent time create inflation to the eventual detriment of the interests of the 
workers themselves. Great public interest was taken in the hearing, not only 
because of the widespread implications of decisions of the Court, but also 
because for the first time in this Court evidence on economic and financial 
conditions was given by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Governor of 
the Reserve Bank. The Court declined the application for a General Order 
increasing wages on the grounds that the granting of the application in 
whole or in substantial part would not promote the economic stability of 
the Dominion, that the rise in retail prices did not justify the granting of the 
application and that—though the percentage of private income enjoyed by 
salary and wage earners dropped severely in 1950-51—it showed a strong 
recovery in 1951-52. The Court further observed that economic conditions 
were still satisfactory though “‘somewhat uneasy”; but that there had been 
deterioration in several respects since its last General Order was made (in 
February 1951). Finally it was considered that, while the economic and 
financial situation of the United Kingdom was perilous, a substantial increase 
in wages of the nature proposed was undesirable. 

Over the years the Arbitration Court has issued standard wage pronounce- 
ments which normally have no immediate effect throughout the whole 
wages field, but which come into effect as individual awards expire and so 
come up for review by the normal process of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
In 1947, however, the Court was empowered to amend awards during the 
period of their currency in order to bring rates into line with a standard- 
wage pronouncement; and this power—revoked in 195;0—was revived in 
1952. Although the Court declined the recent application for a General 
Order—which would have had the effect of automatically increasing all 
award rates by the amount of the Order—it did, however, make a new 
standard-wage pronouncement. The Court considered that the recent rises 
in retail prices justified some increase in minimum standard wage rates, and 
that a moderate adjustment of such rates would not jeopardize the economic 
stability of the Dominion. In further justification of its attitude the Court 
referred to the fact that actual wage rates in industry were, on the average, 
appreciably in excess of minimum award rates, that increases in wage rates 
agreed to by employers in Conciliation Council proceedings during the 
past eighteen months were in general greater than increases determined by 
the Court; and finally that the Court’s standard wage rates were out of line 
with rates fixed during the last three years by other tribunals. New standard 
minimum wage rates effective from September 1, 1952, were fixed at 55. per 
hour for skilled workers, 45. 5d. to 4s. 8d. per hour for semi-skilled workers, 
and 4s. 34d. per hour for unskilled workers—increases of (approximately) 6d. 
per hour in the case of skilled workers, 4}d. to 43d. per hour in the case of 
semi-skilled workers, and 4}d. per hour in the case of unskilled workers. 
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In a number of cases where rates prescribed in individual awards were at 
or above the new standard rates no increases were granted; in other cases 
the increases necessary to bring the award rates into line with the pronounce- 
ment were less than the amounts shown above. In some cases where special 
circumstances existed, e.g. casual nature of employment, special skill or risk 
involved in the particular occupation, the full amount of the increase was 
granted although the pre-existing wage rates were at or above the new standard 
scale. The total effect in raising award wage rates was somewhat less than it 
would have been had the Court issued a General Order applying the same 
increases automatically to all award rates. Prevailing rates in many industries 
are considerably higher than the new standard rates. 

The decision of the Court was severely criticized by the Federation of 
Labour, which made requests to the Government for the removal of the 
judge and for a rehearing of the case. For obvious reasons both requests 
were declined; the intemperate criticism of the judge being—to say the least 
—unfortunate. While the Federation was dissatisfied with the amount of the 
increase granted and the fact that the increase was made by way of a standard 
wage pronouncement and not a General Order, the main basis of its com- 
plaint was that the Court—as it was bound to do—gave considerable weight 
in its findings to the possible effect of its decision on the economic stability 
of the Dominion. The Federation considered that, as stabilization policy 
had been whittled down considerably in other directions, e.g. by successive 
removals of commodities from price control, the Court should not in present 
circumstances give much weight to the possible influence of its decisions on 
economic stability. 

On August 8 the National Executive of the Federation of Labour recom- 
mended that all unions should, in the meantime, abstain from negotiations 
for new awards and agreements as a protest against the Court’s decision. It 
considered that the pronouncement—supported by the comments of the 
judge and the employers’ representative in court—was a direction to em- 
ployers not to depart from a standard which the Federation regarded as 
unfair; and alleged that in one instance already an employers’ representative 
in conciliation proceedings had publicly stated that he considered himself 
bound not to agree to wage rates higher than the Court’s new standard rates. 
While most unions endorsed the Federation’s attitude some did not support 
it and continued to negotiate with the employers. The Federation of Labour 
lifted its ban on wage negotiations on September 5, stating that the Em- 
ployers’ Federation had now agreed to deal with all cases in conciliation “‘on 
their merits” ; and that the Government had “favourably received” its request 
to revoke certain provisions in the Economic Stabilization regulations. It is 
not surprising that amendment rather than repeal of the regulations in 
question was sought, because these regulations constitute the only authority 
the Court has for amending awards during their currency. 


New Zealand, 
November 1952. 
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SAVINGS 
CER TUFICATES 


Savings Certificates are a gilt-edged investment. They may 
be bought in single documents representing 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 20, 
50, and 100 units of 15/- each. 








Each Savings Certificate costs 15/- and becomes 20s. 3d. in 10 
years. You may hold 700 of these 15/- units in addition to 
permitted holdings of Certificates of earlier issues. 





£525 invested in Savings Certificates becomes £708 in ten 
years’ time. ll interest is income tax free. 





Over the 10 year period the interest paid is equivalent to 
3 per cent per annum. If you are paying the standard rate of 
9/6d. in the £ this is equivalent to a taxable investment yielding 
£5.16.0 per cent. 





National Savings Certificates of earlier issues continue to earn 


good interest. 





Full information from your stockbroker, banker or other 
professional adviser, your local Savings Centre, Post Office or 
Trustee Savings Bank. 





EASY to buy ... EASY to hold... EASY to cash 
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